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MEETINGS 


The first meeting in this city under 
the direction of Messrs. Mills and 
Greenwood was held in Grace M. E. 
church Thursday evening, July 28th. 
The house was crowded; most of the 
ministers at the “ Mission ” were on 
the platform. The first song was, 
“There shall be showers of blessings, 
followed by “To the work,” “Revive 
thy work, O Lord!” “We have heard 
the joyful sound,” and others. All 
rose and sang the Doxology and re- 
peated the Lord’s Prayer. Rev. Dr. 
Pond prayed. Mr. Greenwood sang 
sweetly, “Ho,every one that is thirsty!” 
Mr. Mills read, with comments, Ps. 
exxvi. “Bringing in the Sheaves” fol- 
lowed. 

Mr. Mills preached from the text 
II Cor. viii : 5—But first gave their 
own selves to the Lord.” Every true 
gift possesses three essential charac- 
teristics : 

1. It is voluntary. Cne is not 
forced to become a Christian. A 
man is not a machine. Having a will 
of his own, it is possible for him to 
sin. True virtue is one’s voluntary 
choice of the right because itis right. 

2. A true gift is unselfish. We are 
not to sell ourselves to God for what 
we can get. A certain New York 
man would give two and a half mill- 
ions of dollars for one hour of life. 
All the wealth of the world can- 
not purchase eternal life. (od 
has kept back nothing from us; his 
leve in Christ is infinite. Should 
not man reciprocate such love? I 
am not a Christian because I want to 
go to heaven or keep out of hell. 
Man truly does right because it is 
right. At that picnic on the shore of 
Galilee, the people sought the Master 
from a wrong motive—for the loaves 
and fishes. Saul, trembling and as- 
tonished, said, “Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?” | 

3. A true gift is irrevocable. A 
child says to the mother, “I give this 
to you,” and then he wants it back, 
and so gives again and wants it back 
again. Not so does God want us. 

‘* Here I give my all to Thee, 

Friends and time and earthly store; 
Soul and body thine to be, 
Wholly thine forever more.” 

They first gave their own selves to 
the Lord. The trouble is that men 
don’t put first things first. The first 
thing to do is to surrender self. 
There is no virtue in the culture of 
the brain more than in the culture of 
the arm. There is no spiritual charac- 
ter in the brain. We can't lay hold 
on God by the intellect. He that 
willeth to do the will of God shall 
know him. The most intellectual 
men in the world may be vile and 
mean, and often are. Every institu- 
tion founded for merely secular learn- 
ing is a curse. The agnostic says, 
“God exists, but man has no faculty 
with which he can become acquainted 
with him.” That is so. 
new faculty. Paul taught that the 
natural man could not find out God. 
| know a woman who can’t read—a 
poor ignorant woman—but she knows 
more about God than the wise ones. 
To the one whose heart and will are 
given up to God, he reveals himself. 
If the Bible is a dull book, it is be- 
cause you have not given yourself to 
God. Just being a Christian is the 
true secret of a real Christian life. 
Just let the Divine have his way. 
We need not struggle and strive; 
just bring forth fruit. We can’t 
make an orange; can’t make ourselves 
Christians. We must be born Chris- 
tians, born of God. God comes in 
and we abide in him. First give 
yourself to God. I know a woman 
with a very dark skin, but people go 
to listen to her prayers because she 
lives for God. If you have not Joy, 
purity, and victory, 
because you have not giv 
self to God.” 

Horace Bushnell told God that he 
would do right as far as he knew the 
right, and God revealed himself to 
him. The savage gave up his sin in 
the forest, then when he heard of 
God from the missionary he found 
that he already knew him. 

Self-giving comes before service. 
No service worthy of a man is self- 
seeking. Truly great and worthy 
service is unselfish forGod. A miser- 
able thief, cold and penniless, was on 
the streets of New York; a man 
heard his story and gave him his own 
coat, and Jerry McAuley tried again, 
and gave himself to God, and became 
the founder of all rescue missions. 
One may preach to thousands and do 
no good; another may give his coat 
to @ poor man who shall save thou- 
sands. | 
General Lee surrendered, and we 
said the war was over: it was not all 
Over, there was some fighting after- 
ward, but really the war was over. 
So, when we surrender our wills to 
‘rod. we really gain the victory. 


to the flesh.” 


He needs a 


A man preached and got no souls; 
he went back to the Seminary agaiu 
and again for more theology; but 
when he gave himself up and was 
willing to go anywhere, God could 
and did use him. 

Where would I like to begin ina 
series of meetings—with the young 
people? with Christians? As God 
hears me, I want to begin with my- 
self. Search me, oi God, and know 
my heart, etc. | 

‘* Oh, the bitter pain and sorrow, 
That a time could ever be, 
When I proudly said to Jesus, 
All of self and none of thee ! 

Mr. Mills repeated the hymn, closing 
with “None of self and all of thee,” 
and closed with a tender prayer for 
himself, for ministers, for brothers 
and sisters, and all, that we might all 
give ourselves to God. The choir 
then sang softly, while the audience 
quietly dispersed. 

‘* [ gave my life for thee, 
My precious blood I shed.” 
FRIDAY EVENING. 


Mr. Mills’ sermon on Friday even- 
ing, July 29th, was from the text 
Luke xxii:44—-“And being in an 
agony he prayed more earnestly.” 

Moses was in sympathy with Jesus 
in prayer. Such was his earnestness 
for the people that he prayed—«lIf 
thou wilt forgive their sin; and if not, 
blot me, I pray thee, out of thy 
book.” Paul had great heaviness and 
continual sorrow—‘I could wish that 
myself were accursed from Christ for 
my brethren, my kinsmen, according 
The reason why Chris- 
tian parents have bad children and 
Christian wives bad husbands is be- 
cause there is not an agony in prayer. 

Talk about excitement in religion! 
Men become so excited in business 
that they act Hke maniacs. What 
darkness comes over a company and 
how intense the feeling when by an 
accident some one goes down beneath 
the waves. I want to give five rea- 
sons why we should pray earnestly, 
be in an agony of prayer. 

1. It reveals (sod’s feeling in us, 
and the union of Christ and his 
Church. When Christ and his Church 
are in harmony, and we get the 
thoughte of God and the feelings of 
God, then a blessing is in store; 
souls are brought in. 

2. Then, the Church of Christ is 
prepared to be the mother of chil- 
dren. I don't like to hear it said that 
God is our mother. He is our father. 
The Church is our mother. The rea- 
son there are so many premature 
deaths is because the Church is not 
a true mother. I have seen babes in 
Christ come into the Church, and be- 
cause they were not cared for they 
died. They were like a child, lying 
on the cold form of a dead mother, 
and trying to get nourishment from 
her breast. I don’t want to bring 
babes in Christ to starve and freeze 
in a cold, dead church. 

4. Deep concern and earnest pray- 
er has a powerful effect upon the un- 
converted. The surprise is not that 
so few, but so many, join cold church- 
es. Said a young man: “You say 
my mother and sister are Christians, 


and they want me to join the Church | way to be useful. 


No, they don’t. They: don’t believe 
what they profess. They don’t be- 
lieve we shall be eternally separated. 
They show no anxiety for my salva- 
tion.” A deacon wanted to convince 
an infidel heighbor that he was 
wrong. He read up and thought he 
could meet him. He went, but for- 
got all he was going to say. He could 
only take the infidel’s hand and say, 
while the tears rolled down his hon- 
est face, “I am greatly concerned for 
your soul’s salvation.” The infidel 
could not answer that. You can’t 
argue with a tear. He became con- 
cerned for his own soul’s salvation. 

4. Souls thus burdened for athers 
will always find relief. It is notright 
to worry... A woman came to me, and 
said she had worried a great deal for 
her husband, and wanted me to tell 
her how she could worry some more. 
I said, “You don’t want to worry.” 
«What, not worry?” “No; you want to 
feel deeply, be in an agony of prayer. 
but not to worry.” One may bein 
great peace, and yet in great agony 
for souls. A lady, the wife of a bank- 
er, was greatly anxious for her hus- 
band. She said to me, “I shall die if 
he will not become a Christian.” I[ 
told her if she felt so, be sure he 
would come in. She was going to 
the meeting, and asked him to go. 
He said he would not, but he came. 
I called for an expression of interest, 
She belonged to a church where 
women were not expected to take 
part, but she knelt right down there 
in the meeting by her husband, and 
prayed for him. He rose right there, 
and said he would’ resist no longer; 
he wanted to be a Christian then and 
there. And he has long been an 
officer in the church. 

A pastor, not given to weeping, bad 


a son 20 years old, not a Christian. 
That pastor stood up in the meeting, 
but he couldnt speak; he wept, and 
the people wept with him, Finally, 
he went down the aisle, toward the 
door, where his son was sitting. The 
son arose, and their arms were around 
each other, and both in tears. The 
father said, “I should have died if my 
son had not come to Christ that 
night.” I think he would. He was 
pale; the strain was too great; pa- 
ralysis was threatening. 

5. Such agony of prayer, such in- 
tense interest, is right. How can we 
see souls dead in sin without agoniz- 
ing in prayer for them? But that we 
should go through life with no tears 
for loved ones is an unnatural thing. 
How shall we come before our Father 
in heaven and our loved ones not 
with us? 

But you here to-night who are not 
Christians say this sermon is not to 
me; it is to Christians. Yes, it is to 
you, also. If Christians should feel 
thus about you, how should you feel 
for yourself? Young man, vou ought 
to be concerned about your own soul. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


Sermon preached to young people 
by Mr. Mills in the Trinity Presbyter- 
ian church on Sunday, July 3lst: 
Text, Ece. xii: 1, “Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth.” 

It is a great thing to be right with 


God. Our lives are never right until 


we are right with God. There is no 
real purity, or righteousness, or peace, 
or usefulness, until we remember 
(sod. How soon should one remem- 
ber God? “Now, in the days of thy 
youth,” when a very little child. 
Men have to become like a little child 
when they come to God. Children 


‘do not have to become like men. In 


youth is the best time, and often the 
only time. When old, or about to 
die, is not the time. Very few come 
to God who do not come young. I 
want to give three reasons why youth 
is the time to remember God: 

1. It is the way to lead a pleasant 
life. You never know what joy is 
until you become a Christian. Iney- 
er found true joy until I became a 
Christian. All God’s ways are pleas- 
ant ways. Disappointment and sor- 
row are in the ways of the world. The 
only service where there is no real 
disappointment and sorrow is service 
for God. His wisdom is more pre- 
cious than rubies. People say, If we 
become Christians, shall we be as 
happy as we are now? That is a fun- 
ny question. You are not happy 
now. I can’t tell vou how happy I 
am this afternoon. A blind child 
had an operation performed, which 
resulted in giving him sight. And 
when he saw the flowers and the 
beautiful world around him, he said 
to his mother, “Why didn’t you tell 
me how beautiful the world is?” She 
tearfully replied, “I tried to, but 
couldn't.” Neither can I or can others 
here tell you how happy we are to- 
day; you must experience it. The 
half hath never been told. Come, 
and taste and see. Here there is 
fulness of joy. 

2. My second reason is, this is the 
You will never be 
truly useful until you live for God. I 
pity the young man here to-day who 
has never led a soul to God. One 
very high in station in this country 
said, “My life has been wasted, be- 
cause I have not led a soul to God. 

Youth is the time to learn to do 
things. You can’t teach an old dog 
new tricks. My boys tried it. They 
got an old dog, but it was no use. 
Did you ever see a sign calling for 
old men or women to come in and 
learn a business? But you often 
read a call for young men or women. 
Not one old person in a thousand can 
learn trades. In middle life habits 
become fixed. Most ministers, teach- 
ers, and officers in the Church came 
into the kingdom young. A minister 
says to me, “I hope you will get hold 
of the old men.” Well, I would rath- 
er get hold of the young than the 
old. The old have only a little time 
to work for God; they don’t amount 
to much. A boy converted at ten 
may have seventy years of usefulness 
for God. Give me the boys. 


Even boys and girls can do great 
things for God. One of my best 


friends, who is pow preaching, was |’ 


led to God by his little daughter. 


The other day a man came into the 


meeting led by a little girl five years 


'old. A man was saved; he said it 


was not the sermon that awakened 


him, but his little boy, five years old, 


who said, “Papa, won't you be a 
Christian?” A man stood up for 
prayer. “Why,” his little boy at the 
table said, “Papa, do you pray for 
us?” I know a boy who, before he 
was thirteen” years old, had led his 
father and mother and twenty others 
to become Christians. But most of 
us here to-day are not boys; we are 


prayed very earnestly. 


already young people. Did we waste 
our boyhood? Have you done any- 
thing for God yet? There may be 
some one here, or outside, whom you 
can lead to God to-day. A young 
man i one of our meetings in Con- 
necticut became a Christian, and that 


very night be brought two more no- 


ble yopng men into the light of God. 


stopping at the house of an 
, and at the family devotions 


Iw 


old m 


he preyed: earnestly for me, that I 


might? be wholly consecrated. He 
: That prayer 
took Bold on me. I was not right, 
but I lved then to be right with 
God. ‘May God help us to-day to be 
wholly consecrated to His service! 

3. But the third reason for coming 
in youth is because it is the only time 
sure of when you can come. 
irds of the Christians were 


ople over forty there is only 
nee. I don’t want to discour- 
, of you who are older, but the 
it is the young who come to 


God. |What right have you to steal 
away jou youth, and then offer God 
only the little end of life? One was 


trying to persuade a young lady to 
be a Christian... No; she would not 
until she got into middle life. She 
had a beautiful bouquet. What are 
you going to do with it? Give it to 
my mother. Oh, no, I wouldn't; put 
it in your own. room until it is old 
and faded! What do you mean—to 
talk so? Well, that is the way you 
treat God; you want to wait until 
you are old—not give him your 
youthful strength. Oh, it is terrible 


to see how we rob God of our young4 


lives! And how do you know that 
God will receive you in old age? 
And it is not old people alone who 


die—chiidren die; I remember school | 


companions who are dead. I was 
thinking to-day of my eight college- 
mates— tive of them are dead. But 
you say, Do you think boys who die 
young will be lost? When do chil- 
dren become responsible? . The State 
laws say that a boy 7 years old may 
be hung for murder. I don’t want 
a boy 7 years old to go out of this 
house or out of this world without 
Christ. 

Many a time I have preached to 
people for their last time. Some of 
us may hear now for the last time, or 
your heart may grow cold, and God's 
Spirit leave you. Don’t grieve him. 
Pray, Christians, that many may speak 
for God now. During the next ten 
minutes scores are going to decide 
for or against him. 

After a sermon was preached 
from the text, “ Almost persuaded,” a 
girl, when the invitation was given, 
started to rise, and then sank back 
in her seat. Some time after she was 
taken sick, and near her death the 
minister came and talked with her. 
She said : Don’t, don’t talk with me; 
I have rejected Christ. That night 
when I half-rose, and then changed 
my mind, I had a pencil in my hand, 
and I wrote some terrible words in 
the hymn book, and then the Spirit 
left me, and I have not wanted to be 
a Christian since. What were the 
words? No; if I die you may get 
the book and read them. She died, 
and in that book these words were 
found—*“T'll run the risk.” 


MONDAY NIGHT. 


On Monday night, August Ist, 
Grace M. E. church was crowded as 
usual. Mr. Greenwood’s favorite 
song, “There is Sunshine in my Soul,” 
and many others, were sung. Rev. 
W. W. Scudder offered prayer. Mr. 
Mills read Matthew v: 13 through. 


His sermon was from the text 
Matt. v:47—“What do ye more than 
others?” There is no more important 
question than this which Jesus asked. 
A young man was asked to become a 
Christian. “Why, I have been a 
Christian thirteen years!” And yet 
no one had found it out. Couldn’t 
see it from anything he did on Sun- 
day, or by his talk or work during 
the week. If I am not better asa 
Christian than I would be without, I 
don’t want that religion. Better stop 
speculating about knowing each 
other in heaven, and see that we are 
known as Christians here. 


“What do ye more than others?’ 


Brother, how about your business? A 


merchant thought he would like to 
know about his clerk. He finally 
asked, “Frank, are you a Uhristian?” 
And Frank said he was, and had been 
trying to muster up courage to ask 
the same question of his employer. 


‘Five years they had been together 


and not found out that the other was 
a professor. I am afraid neither 
would get through the pearly gates 
unless he had more manifest Chris- 
tian life. | 

A man in Charlestown, Mass., drove 
an ice wagon and put on it a sign, 


“What do you do that for” 


“Holiness to the Lord!” People ask- 
“T have been 
“But what do you want 


ed him why he did it. 
converted.” 
to hang that sign on an ice wagon 
for?’ “Because now the company 
will get all the receipts.” He used 
to get up at one and two o’clock in 
the morning to study the Bible. 
“Holiness to the Lord” is a good 
sign for all you business men in this 


-ehurch to-night. No man is a Chris- 
.tian until his business is converted. 


There are meno in every line of 
business who shine in work for God. 
Some say, “You can’t be a printer 
and a Christian.” But you can. I 
know many such. A printer in Provi- 
dence, R.1., said, “I can't set type on 
Sunday.” But he kept his place all 
the same. It is said, “You can't keep a 
livery stable and be a Christian.” 
Mr. Mills gave marked instances of 
Christian stable-keepers. It is said, 
“You can't be a Christian commercial 
traveler.” Some of the best Chris- 
tians in the world are in this line. 


One in Porcland, Or.. got hold of a 


companion who was drinking hard 
and cared for him, and in our meet- 
ing in Sacramento he stood up for 
prayers I know one of these men 
who takes money furnished by his 
employer for his dinners and buys 
Christian books with it, which he 
gives away on the train. He writes 
down in a little book names of men 
he deals with who are not Christians. 
“God 
saved me, and I want to pray for 
you, that he will save you,” When 
he comes around again, the man re- 
members the little book; and conversa- 
tion ensues. “You know Smith in such 
a place; he was converted last week. 
Brown in Los Angeles I have prayed 


for a year, and now he is converted.” 


And so he has a string of names all 


along the route—whv are prayed for 


and converted. 


“You can’t keep a hotel and bea 
Christian.” Can’t,and sellliquor! But 


a hotel-keeper can be a Christian, and 


I know many, and they have full 


houses, too. One who had taken in 
some people who could not pay, but 
worthy people, was taken to task 
very sharply by a rich guest. He 
smilingly replied that this hotel be- 
longed to his Fatherin heaven. The 
angry guest said: “You smile and 
smile, and nothing I can say seems 
to hurt you.” “No, for you can’t hurt 
a dead man.” 


You can’t keep a grocery store and 
be a Christian. But I know one of 
the largest in the country who is. He 
used to be only a church member, 
but now he is a Christian. He sold 
his fast horses, poured out his liquor, 
and gathers in the poor and spends 
thousands of dollars in doing good. 
He has time for friendly talk with 
Christians,and prayer with sinners. So 
I could go over every reputable busi- 
ness. There is not one where you 
can't be a,Christian. It is a great 
pity that any Christian business 
should have an ungodly partner. I 
came up in the car to-day, and was 
pointed to a building that stands 
empty rather than rent it for a sa- 
loon. I believe the curse of God 
rests upon those who rent buildings 
for bad purposes, and upon those who 
patronize stores that sell liquor. 
God wants us to come out from among 
them, and let our light shine. The 
chapter that I read is God’s code for 
business men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Unless we are doing business 
for Him, better examine our title to 
eternity. 

How about personal purity? I 
know those not Christians, who keep 
the outside clean and pure. They 
lead reputable lives in these respects. 
But they are like a vine on which 


cause we love the brethren.” “For- 
give us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors.” “If ye forgive not. men 
their trespasses, neither will your 
Father, which is in heaven, forgive 
you your trespasses.” That one who 
cherishes bitterness in his heart is a 
lost soul. I think that is used as the 
one thing that cannot be counter- 
feited. One may pretend to 

purity, or other virtues, but he wont 
give bimself for.another unless he is 
sincere. The Saviour, dying, did not 
say of his enemies, “Send fire upon 
them”; but, “ Father, forgive them.’ 
And if a man hath not the Spirit of 
Christ he is none of his. 

How about trustin affliction? You 
can tell a true 
A child on the ffain plays about, but 
when the dark tunnel comes, she 
goes to her father. Did the fire of 
affliction only burn off your bands, 
as did the furnace. fire—those of the 
Hebrew children—and does the Son 
_of God walk with you? 


|world? Worldly Christians are the 
argument of the people of the world 
against Christianity. The meanest 
thing in the world is a worldly Chris- 
tian. It is like saying he is a white 
black man. A child of a king 
and unfaithful, living on husks!, He 
who bows before any image of earth, 
is not fully acquainted with God. A 
boy was holding a horse; got tired 
and tied the strap around his arm 
and went to sleep. The horse be- 
came frightened and tore his arm off. 
When God ecalls a true Christian 
away, it is not a wrench that sets him 
free. But if he were to call you to- 
night, how would you go? A lady 
went to a Southern State and sent 
her children to school. They came 
home and said they couldn’t go again, 
the girls made such fun of their red 
dresses. She said, “Yes, you must go, 
and must wear the‘red dresses—I did 
not come here to be told what to 
wear, but to set the fashion”; and soon 
all the girls were wearing red dresses. 
We are in this world to set the fash- 
ion. 

How about personal effort for 
Christ? Your worldly neighbor sup- 
ports the church, sends his children 
to Sabbath-school. He may ask a 
blessing at the table and have family 
prayer. What more do youdo? Of 
one of the largest saloon-keepers in 
the country, his wife said: “You must 
not think he is a bad man; he prays 
every night.” I think God has set 
the world off in families, so that par- 
ents may be able to see those under 
their care converted. I know a mer- 
chant who brought six to God in one 
week; a woman who has led twelve 
servants to God. I know a Sunday- 
school teacher who would have 
brought all your class to Jesus. 

What do we more than others? A 
soldier was brought before Alexander 
the Great. “What is your name sir ?” 
“Alexander.” Piercing him with his 
eagle eye, he said, “Change your 
name, or honor it.” 


|For Tue Paciric. | 


The Heart’s Eden. 


Beautiful thoughts, like beautiful flowers, 
Rest and refresh in our busiest‘ hours, 

For they bring to the soul perfume of love 
Held in bright visions of heaven above. 


Hands are not idle; the brain, too, must toil. 

_——_ are the flowers that spring from its 
soil, 

Let’s carefully tend them, killing the weeds 

Ever upspringing from Satan-sown seeds. 


Let’s ask the kind Father help us to trim 
And keep the heart’s Eden only for Him, 
So, when he comes, ‘‘in the cool of the day,” 
We need not fear him and ‘‘hide us away.” 
FRANKLIN B. CLARK, 
RAILROAD FLAT, July 24, 1892. 


- 


good grapes are hung. They do not | ‘The trit saying that lawyers urge 


grow from it. Take the good life 
away from the Christian, and you take 
all away. Christ does not simply 
make the arm good, or this or that 
part of the body. He makes your 
whole self right. Get Christ in the 
soul and all will be his. The three 
Hebrew children were not careful to 
answer the Babylonian king. If it 
was the furnace of fire or loyalty to 
God, the answer was ready. The er- 
mine will die if you defile the water 
between it and its resting-place. Oh, 
brother, better to die than yield to 
impurity! Sister; how is your home ? 
A railroad man rose for prayer. 
““W hat led you tocome?” He had been 
avery bad man. “It was my wife. 
I tell you she was a Christian.” 

I said to a man standing by, “What 
kind of a woman was she?” “Well, I 
don’t want to say anything against 
the dead, but I should call her a 
hard case.” “But you did not know 
her,” said another; “after she was con- 
verted about two years ago; for ten 
months, she was sick and so patient 
and uncomplaining |” 

How about brotherly love and a 
forgiving spirit? “We know that we 
have passed from death unto life, be- 


clients to lose no time in preparing 
wills, yet always leave their own until 
the last moment, was exemplified in 
the case of Theodore W. Dwight, so 
long the worthy Professor of Colum- 
bia Law School, New York, who died 
in Clinton, N. Y., June 29th. Profes- 
sor Dwight left his will unsigned a 
little too long, for he dropped dead 
when he had gotten as far in the 
signature as “Theodore W. Dwi—.” 
Two witnesses stood near to add their 
names the moment he should finish 
writing his name, but death stepped 
in, and the document in the eyes of 
the law is valueless. 


J. S. Shepherd, M. D., a pioneer in 
the State, and for twenty-nine years a 
resident of Petaluma, died in his 
home of apoplexy, on Sunday morn- 
ing, July 17th, aged 78 years, lacking 
less than one month. He was born 
in Lincolnshire, England, his father 
being a clergyman of the Church of 
England. He was a graduate of the 
Reyal College of Surgeons, London, 
Bod was in every way a most esti- 
Mable gentleman. He was the father 
of Mrs. C. A.’ Hutchins of the First 


church in this city. 


promptly by money order, registered letter, 


istian in the dark. | 


How about our relation to the 
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our Sound cities. 
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BMliss’y Work. 


COAST REPRESENTATIVES C. S. S. & P. S&S, 
For Central and Northern California and Nevada: 
Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Repcratentant, 24 ‘Lhirty-first 
street, Oakland; Rev. W. H. Cook, Missionary, 2244 
Magnolia street, Oakland. 
For Southern California: 
Rev. Harlan P. Case, Box 1863, Los Angeles. 
For Oregon: 

Rev. Chas. H. Curtis, Superintendent, Box 800, Port 
land, Oreos: Rev H. F. Burgess, Missionary, P.O 
Box ror, Pendleton, Oregon. 

For Washington and Idaho: 

Rev. Samuel Greene, Superintendent, 515 Bell street. 
Seattle; Rev. E, J. Singer, Spokane, Rev. R. A. 
Rowley, Tacoma Missionaries. 


LETTER FROM MISSIONARY ROWLEY. 


Dear Paciric: My last letter, dated 
May 31st, gave a short account of 
Hood’s Canal and the beginning of 
my work there in the establishing of 
Sunday-schools. 

I have just returned from a second 
trip through that wonderful region, 
a beautiful body of water, magnificent 
views of mountain and lowland; and, 
although there has been some settle- 
ments along the shore, yet the greater 
part is wild and untouched as yet by 
the hand of man. I have made visits 
to all but two of my Sunday-school 
points, held six services, baptized five 
children, and altogether it was a very 
delightful ten days of service. The 
first point visited was Bangor, Kitsap 
county, where the Sunday-school was 
organized by Superintendent Sam’ 
Greene. We havea fine school there, 
and the missionary was greeted by 
over forty bright faces, and our songs 
told of the joy and gladness of our 
hearts. The day following was the 
Fourth of July, and I received a 
pressing invitation to go with the 
people toa picnic on the sand spit, 
‘some mile and a half below the town 
site. At this place the ground had 
been cleared off, and preparation 
made for our dinner. We hada de- 
lightful time—many games and much 
fun,followed by a dinner not to be for- 
gotten. The missionary was to make 
the after-dinner speech, but just as 
the people began to gather for that, 
the boat rounded the point below; 
and so, amid much hand-shaking and 
cheering, assisted by the whistle of 
the boat, my speech-making was made 
very short, but especially enjoyable 
to the speaker on that account. The 
people of Bangor are a large-hearted, 
kind people; and although this 
was only my second visit, yet I was 
made to feel that I belonged to them— 
that that was my home. 

The second point visited was Hazel 
Point, across the canal. This is in 
Jefferson county. Had a good audi- 
ence, some of them coming two and 
three miles. Mysermon was the first 
ever preached on that ground, though 
our Sunday-school has been in opera- 
tion for over a month. The way to 
the schoolhouse led straight up hill 
for over a mile—the steepest, straight- 
est, up-hillest hill I ever climbed; but 
as the lady who led the way was car- 
rying quite a large-sized baby, and I 
had only a small-sized grip of books, 
I did not dare to make much of the 
difficulties of the way. The view 
gained from the top of this hill (which 
must have been at least 1,200 feet) 
was grand, and fully repaid all the 
toil, and the kind attention given at 
the schoolhouse another mile and a 
half away repaid all the effort required 
to reach the place. There are adja- 
cent to this place some fifty inhabit- 
ants, with no religious instruction of 
any nature till now, though many of 
them have lived here many years. 

The third point visited was Brinnin, 
Jefferson county, further up the canal. 
At this place we also have a Sunday- 
school, and one service had been held 
prior to my visit by Rev. S. Greene. 
This place is on the line of the Port 


‘Townsend Southern Railroad, and 


has a telegraph line, though the rail- 
road is not yet built. 

My fourth point was up the Dose- 
wallup river, six and a half miles 
back from the canal. I started early, 
and made the trip in good season— 
up, up, up. Wehad here at a school- 
house some twenty people gathered 
in a Sunday-school; and at night, al- 
though a dark, stormy evening, four- 
teen people came to prayer-meeting. 
This river runs back into the moun- 
tains clear up to the foot of Mt. Con- 
stance, with its everlasting snows on 
summit and in ravines. 

Miners and prospectors are bring- 
ing out some fine specimens of cop- 
per ore; also some fine masbles—one 
a black marble with green. dots. It 
is a beautiful stone, and has been 
taken up inder the mineral acts. As 
this lies only about seven miles from 
deep water, road partly finished, it 
will soon be a valuable product for 
There are also 
some fine white and variegated mar- 
bles further up the river, which will 
come into market probably by an- 
other year. 

While on this trip on the moun- 
tain side I came across the trail of a 
bear, fresh and fearfully large; but 
as it was going on, and crossed my 
path at right angles, I was not as 
much alarmed as I undoubtedly 
should have been if the feet attached 
to the body had been before me in 
place of the footmarks, though at this 
season of the year the bears of this 
region prefer berries, of which there 
are great quantities. The water in 
this mountain region is cold, pure, 
invigorating, and, although I tramp- 
ed twelve miles that day in road and 
mountain trail, I came to the evening 
with a fresh feeling in body and 
mind. : 

The fifth point visited was reached 


by boat Delta from Brinnin to Helmer, 


about eighteen miles further up. the 
canal, arriving at this last place in | 
good time for supper. My stay here 
in a Christian home was a delightful 
one, and on the morrow a few of our 
Sunday-school friends gathered for a 
service and baptism. Five dear chil- 
dren were baptized, the mother bring- 
ing her brood of little ones. The 
father died only last\ month, so the 
ceremony was particularly impress- 
ive on that account. f 

From this place, after a stay of 
two days, enjoying to the full the 
hospitality of the friends and _ the 
beauty of the surroundings, I took 
boat to Hoodsport, and thence back to 
Seabeck, Kitsap county, on the re- 
turn home. At Seabeck we have a 
school, and I preached at night to a 
congregation of over thirty. 

Seabeck is beautifully situated, but 
is a very quiet place—at one time a 
busy mart of commerce, large saw 
mills, shipyard and hundreds of men 
at work, but a fire destroyed the mill 
and the men left for other points, so 
now, where once the busy crowd 
thronged, silence reigns to a great 
extent; large hotels, doors and win- 
dows boarded up, many houses empty, 
a deserted city on the shore. Some 
very pleasant people, however, live 
there, and my welcome has always 
been very cordial, especially from the 
young folks of the place. At night, 
after holding a service till 9:30 p. m., 
took a row beat, and, with a young 
boy friend, we rowed five miles be- 
low the town to a trail over a moun- 
tain and across country four miles. 
At the trail my friend turned back, 
and alone I followed as best I could 
the uneven trail. It was very dark. 
The moon, which was nearly full, and 
upon which dependence was placed 
for light, hid her face and refused to 
be at all social; so, to keep up my 
courage, and to keep off the bears, I 
sang and whistled while plodding on. 
It was twelve at night when the 
lodging place on the other shore was 
reached, and I believe I whistled 
nearly all the tunes of Nos. 1, 2,3 
and 4. My whistler is at present out 
of order, so if there is another night 
tramp to make requiring music as an 
accompaniment I shall have to look 
up some other wind instrument. The 
night march was a necessity in order 
to reach early morning boat for 
Seattle, where the State Sunday- 
school Convention was to be held. 
Have had that pleasure also; five 
papers from some of our best State 
workers, and the usual hand-shake of 
fraternal greeting from all. Our be- 
loved State of Washington is going 
forward in all good work. May the 
Lord give added blessings this year! 

Misstonary Row 

Ricamonp Beracu, Wash., July 15, 

1892. 


Beyond. 


Is the present full of sorrow ? 
Look beyond. 
Do you dread the coming morrow ? 
Look beyond. 
We believe our God doth guard us; 
In his ways he will reward us; 
Nothing can from him retard us 
Further on, 


Retard; i.e., to continue to hinder. 
After death there will be no hind- 
rances to our communion with God, 
no “evil of flesh,” “no evil thoughts, 
no sin.” There and then we shall be 
“where no evil enters in.” What if 
heaven is not, literally, as we have 
thought it to be? What if we do 
not go to “a city,” or “a country” ? 
We are assured of a life beyond, and 
‘more life!” “More life” is what we 
desire, both here and beyond. The 
place is comparatively unimportant. 
This world itself is surely fair enough, 
pleasant enough, lovely enough, if 
only humanity were better adjusted. 
It is “the life” that is the important 
thing with each one of us. J. 0O.C. 


EASY GIVING. 


We have known many Christian 
people who were esteemed to be lib- 
eral in the use of their money, but 
we have known only a few who gave 
to the limit of self-denial. Is there 
one solitary person among all those 
who read these lines that has ever 
endured real hardship in order that 
he might have something to contri- 
bute to the wants and woes of his fel- 
low-men? Is there one who has re- 
strained his love for rich food and 
costly apparel for Christ's sake? We 
ask these questions in all seriousness 
and earnestness. Are we Christians 
at all in any high sense of the word 
as long as we surrender nothing ex- 
cept what we can easily and pleasant- 
ly do without? We must give till it 
hurts. Not until then will our bene- 
ficence be Christlike in its character. 
Our blessed Lord poured out -his 
very life for us men and for our sal- 
vation, and we ought to bring to him 
the costliest treasures that we can 
command.— Exchange. 


The provisions of the Gospel insure 
to every one who will meet the con- 
ditions the fullness of grace. Itisa 
great mistake to suppose that holi- 
ness of heart is not attainable by 
common Christians. Full salvation 
is provided for all, and “if any man 
thirst” he may come to Christ and be 
fully satisfied. | 


A sensibility quick to recognize 
and enter into the sorrows and 
troubles of others is one of the evi- 
dences of the new life. We know 
that we have entered that higher state 


because we love the brethren. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUG. 14 
ACTS : 1-11. 


Ananias and Sapphira. 
BY REV. W. N. MESERVE. 


I (Vs. 1-3). Human hardthood. 

‘ 1. This lesson represents the de- 
ceitfulness of the heart and its des- 
perate wickedness. Out of the heart 
are the issues of life. Peter said to 
Ananias, “Why hath Satan filled thy 
heart?’ It is likely that no more de- 
voted followers, judged by external 
appearances, were to be found than 
these two, yet their hearts were not 
right. “Give me thy heart.” It is 
the only gift required or accepted; 
all else is accessory. The whole 
heart is wanted. It is the equivalent 
of the whole burnt-offering. There 
was no division of heart when Jesus 
gave himself an atonement for the 
sins of the world. 

2. It is remarkable that this of- 
fense was committed when the 
Church was young and aglow with a 
first love. Extremes meet. Many 
were single-hearted, and devoutly 
studious of the right way, and obedi- 
ent up to the measure of their light. 
Were Ananias and Sapphira sinners 
above all the dwellers in Jerusalem? 
May be not; their case was flagrant, 
but not singular. They represented 
a spirit sure to increase, if not swift- 
ly and severely checked. Was Geha- 
zi singular in his day? He but rep- 
resented a great company of like sin- 
ners, but was singled out for judg- 
ment for a reason best known to the 
Judge. 

3. This account shows the blinding 
power of cupidity. Insensibility is 
the effect of sin. It blinds and deaf- 
ens and hardens. The gospel makes 
sensitive. Sin is anesthetic; con- 
science is soothed into stupidity un- 
der the sophistries of sin. Had they 
talked the matter over between them- 
selves? and had they justified each 
other by glittering generalities and 
pleasing plausibilities that the end 
justified the means, that the posses- 
sion of wealth increased their power 
for usefulness, that to give them- 
selves poor would kill the goose that 
laid the golden egg? 

IT 4). The actuating motive and 
true inwardness. 

1. The love of money illustrated. 
This as a motive is powerful as death. 
All history verifies the apostles’ in- 
distment that “the love of money is a 
root of all evil.” Jesus was particu- 
larly severe on the Pharisees, and 
they “loved money.” Yet the hearts 
of Ananias and Sapphira were not 
wholly crowded by avarice. They re- 
garded the Lord with a genuine af- 
fection, and, taking into account the 
largeness of their gift, their regard 
was considerable. Sentimentally, 
they ranked high, and in a competi- 
tive examination in doctrine and de- 
portment would have achieved dis- 
tinction. Their vocabulary was rich 
with high tributes of praise and re- 
spect to Jesus. But while they were 
able unctuously to say good Lord, 
they could with equal ease (sotto voce) 
say goud devil. They were as swift 
as seven men to render a reason in 
self-justification, and, having justified 
themselves, they could look Peter in 
the eye and say, “Yea, for so much.” 


The subtleties of nice reasoning sus-’ 


tained them. 
tlety. 

2. Wicked compromise illustrated. 
In matters of morals and conscience 
compromise is always wicked. “Half 


Satan is king of sub- 


‘a loaf is better than no bread” is, un- 


der given circumstances,a deadly com- 
promise. Plausibility only enhances 
the deadliness. To be (apparently) 
half good and half bad is to be 
wholly bad, for the bad inevitabiy 
vitiates the good. Separates is the 
divine law. “What fellowship hath 
righteousness with unrighteousness ?” 
God is infinitely sensitive; he is of too 
pure eyes even to behold iniquity. 
Jesus, with unutterable loathing and 
horror, shrank from the Gethsemane 
ordeal; to be “ made sin” antagonized 
every instinct of his soul. By exam- 
ple and precept he enjoins upon us 
to abhor that which is evil. Ananias 
and Sapphira made a compromise 
with conscience, and God visited his 
wrath upon them. 

3. The real offense was against 
God. To be sure, the treasury had a 
right to complain; but, after all, an 
earthly treasury is not the ultimate 
source of power and good. It lies in 
the minds of many that money is the 
true equivalent of physical and spirit- 
ual dynamics. This is heresy. Si- 
mon Magus made that mistake, and 
Peter undeceived him with refreshing 
directness. The Lord, by the tongue 
of Peter, said to Ananias, “ Thou hast 
not lied unto men, but unto God”; 
made drowsy by his sin, he lost sight 
of this; but couldn’t he “compound 
the felony” by handsome bequests in 
his will? Testamentary munificence 
is too late for simple gospel righteous- 
ness. 

ITT (Vs. 5-11). God’s attitude. 

1. The divine attitude is illustrat- 
ed by object teaching. The remarka- 
ble case of Gehazi has already been 
referred to. One case under the Old 
Testament dispensation, and a double 
case under the New, are sufficient to 
show how abhorrent lying is to God. 
By its own subtle instinct the human 
soul holds it in like abhorrence. Sa- 
tan is both feared and hated by the 
“gp family, and he is the father of 

2. The divine attitude is illustrated 


by precept. “I hate and abhor ly- 


ing.” “Lying lips are an abomination 
to the Lord,” and the penalty is dis- ' 
tinctly declared—“A sword is upon 
liars.” (Jer. 1: 36.) “All liars ghall 
have their part in the lake that burn- 
eth with fire and brimstone.” © (Rev. 
xxi: 8.) Jesus is the truth; Satan is 
a liar from the beginning, and the 
father of lies. The natural heart is 
given to lies; this is the horrid hand- 
icap of the lost estate. How to be 
truthful is the problem. Is there a 
way, and is it attainable? “I am the 
way and the truth,” said Jesus. 

3. If Ananias and Sapphira were 
hardened sinners, then it was mercy 
to them (as, indeed, to all like them) 
to slay them. Is it objected that no 
moment for repentance was accorded 
them? Some sinners‘ will not re- 
pent. “He that, being often reproved, 
hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly 
be destroyed, and that without rem- 
edy.” Jesus said to some hardened 
sinners, “Ye will not come unto me 
that ye may be saved.” They who 
“will not” are proper subjects for 
swift judgment, which is merciful, 
lest the promise of “many stripes’ be 
visited on them. It is a mercy that 
the wicked do not live out half their 
days. | 
4. The teaching of this lesson is 
good for all time. The temptation to 
fall into the sin of Ananias and Sap- 
phira is by no means removed; on the 
contray, it is enhanced. The prizes 
held up to cupidity have been multi- 
plied. There would be no induce- 
ment to love money on a desert is- 
land. Covetousness is a ruling pas- 
sion in these days, because desires 
are innumerable and supplies inex- 
haustible. The simplicity of former 
days is supplanted by the complexity 
of these days. Covetousness and 
cupidity are on tension. They are 
winged like Peyasus, and make the 
earth and air ring with vociferation. 
“Give, give,” is their cry. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-Meeting Topic for Week Be- 
ginning August 14, 1892. 


BY REV. DR. W. D. WILLIAMS. 


Subject —How can we profit by the 
story of Ananias? (Acts iv: 23-37; 
v: 1-5.) 

The circumstances which led up to 
the sudden death of Ananias are 
more studied to-day than in any pre- 
ceding age since the narrative was 
written by Luke, the beloved physi- 
cian. Humanitarianism is displacing 
dogmatism. Humanistic theology, 
theology relating to human life, nev- 
er attracted the attention it does 
now. The needed regeneration in 
the hearts of men and the needed ref- 
ormation of outward society must be 
wrought, very largely, through the 
Church of God. . Christianity will not 
tolerate the repression of the individ- 
ual. Wrongs are to be righted, and 
the race is to be saved, man by man. 
Christians are the liegemen of Christ, 
to do battle with all that he hates, 
and to bring to pass all that he loves. 
This is our “calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” 

Every age has its exceptional men. 
Some are leaders to direct, and some 
are monuments of warning. Each 
shines for the purpose appointed. 
Ananias is a monument of warning. 
His death was the stroke of justice 
upon his guilty head, and a miracle 
of mercy to the young Church to 
keep it pure and free from shame. 
The seeds of punishment are sown 
when sin is committed. 

The story is a warning. God called 
him to share in the work of the prim- 
itive church. It was a grand work; 
but he failed. He was unwilling to 
take up the burdens of a Christian’s 
positicn to the full extent that he 
professed. The selfishness of his na- 
ture brought moral decay and hypoc- 
risy. There was no shrinking dread, 
no trembling awe, which should have 
either dismantled the hypocrisy or 
driven him back into his old life of 
former associations. He deliberate- 
ly and consciously played the hypo- 
crite. A sad comment on human na- 
ture and a solemn warning to every 
man, believer and unbeliever alike. 
For whenever we vary from candor 
and honesty we do an injury to our- 
selves and to the world. 

The story contains encouragement. 
God cares for his church. The king- 
dom of Christ may suffer for a season 
from impurity and ungodly men. 
The hosts of Israel may be dismayed 
by treason. The people of God have 
been afflicted by traitors. But God 
has ever watched over Zion. Sooner 
or later hypocrisy and corruption 
have been discovered and rembdved. 
Malice, avarice, and vanity sometimes 
seek religion as their representative; 
but they were never more easily dis- 
cerned than now. Like other hei- 
nous sins it may be removed. It is 
pardonable to the penitent conscious 
of his guilt. The forgiven may so 
grow in steadfastness of faith, in 
moral strength, that whereas he once 
shrank into hypocrisy, he may now 
long for and seek the full outward 
manifestation of an inward peace 
which passeth all understanding. 

** Eternal light! Eternal light ! 4 

How pure the soul must 
That, placed within Thy scorching sight, 
It shrinks not, but with calm delight 

Can live and look on Thee.” 

Withholding is displeasing. As two 
colors blend into a third, which is 
quite distinct from either, so the les- 
sons of warning and encouragement 
brought so closely together ‘produce 
that of displeasure from withholding. 


J. colnet. Jr 


From the moment we yield to God 
and accept the service he offers us 
our path becomes an upward path, 
our life grows largerand nobler. Re- 
sponsibility strengthens us, and giv- 
ing enriches us. All Christians 
should work and. give. What would 
happen in battle, if only the officers 
fought? What would befall the na- 
tiou, if only the rich paid taxes ? Min- 
isters and laymen, Peter and Ananias, 
Dorcas and the widow with but two 
mites, must all preach, work, and give 
for the Master. There is a living 
truth in the poet’s words— 

** For the heart 

All its wealth is li = Ng 


Seeds which mildew in the garner, 
Scattered, fill with gold the plain. 


‘* Is the heart a living power? 
Self-contained its strength sinks low; 
It can only live by loving, 
And by serving love will grow.” 


We shall also be judged as much 
by what we neglect as by what we 
do. We are accountable for what we 
withhold, whether it be time, energy 
or money. Are we guilty of sins of 
omission? Confess them to God. As- 
sume the character and place of an 
earnest Christian. God will abun- 
dantly pardon the past. “Sin no more,” 
and God will strengthen us for every 
duty. 

** Great my sins are, but God’s mercy 
Far outweighs them every one; 
Down before the cross I cast them, 
Trusting in God’s help alone. 
(Ephes. iv: 25; Ps. lxiii: 11; Prov. 
xii: 19; Acts v : 9; Eccles. xi : 1; Luke 
vi : 38; Acts xxii : 35; II Cor. viii : 7; 
| Prov. iii : 27.) 
Priymovura San Francisco. 


STARTLING STATISTICS. 


“$900,000,000 annually.” 

“Step to the blackboard, my boy. 
First take a rule and measure this 
silver dollar. How thick is it?” 

“Nearly an eighth of an inch.’ 

“Well, sir, how many of them can 
you put in an inch?” 

“Between eight and nine.” 

“Give the benefit of the doubt; call 
it nine. How many inches would it 
require to pile these $900,000,000 in ?” 

“100,000,000 inches.” 

“How many feet would that be ?” 

“8,333,333 feet.” 

“How many rods is that ?” 

505,050 rods.” 

“How many miles is that?” 

“1.578 miles.” 

“Miles of what?” 

“One thousand five hundred and 
seventy-eight miles of silver dollars, 
laid down, packed closely together, 
our national liquor bill would make. 
That is only one year’s grog bill.”— 
Gospel Witness. 


Tue Satvatrion Army.—It is really 
marvellous how the Salvation Army 
succeeds in reaching all sorts and 
conditions of men and women, in all 
sorts of places, countries and nation- 
alities. Here is an incident that il- 
lustrates what they are doing in 
France: At Lyons there are three 
corps, mostly converted Catholics, 
and the woman soldier who carried 
the hand-bag of Mrs. Booth-Clibborn 
through the streets to the station was 
the one who formerly carried the red 
flag of revolution at the head of riot- 
ous mobs of anarchistic demonstra- 
tions. She comes of revolutionary 
stock. Her grandfather was killed 
in a fight and her father died a con- 
vict, but her energies have been 
turned to the line of the saving revo- 
lution.— Fx. 


Get something smaller 
than the ordinary pill. 
And something that’s 
better. That means Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
—they’re the smallest 
and the best; the easiest 
to take and the easiest 
in the way they act. 

Wonderful things — 
these tiny, sugar-coated 
Pellets. They put an 
end to Sick and Bilious 
Headaches, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Dizziness, 
Bilious Attacks—all the 
derangements of liver, stomach and bowels. 
Mildly and gently, but thoroughly and effec- 
tively, they cleanse, renovate and late 
the entire system. One little Pellet for a 
gentle laxative—three for a cathartic. 

They're the best Liver Pill ever made 
a vegetable, perfectly harmless — and 

cheapest pill you can buy, for they're 
guaranteed to give satisfaction or your 
— is returned. It’s a plan peculiar to 
Dr. Pierce’s medicines. You pay only for 
the good you get. 

Something ome 


Can you ask more? 
that pays the dealer better, 
may be offered as “just as good.” Perhaps 
it is, for him—but it can’t be, for you. 


EDWARD CARLSON, é. P. CURRIER. 
President. Vice-Pres. & Seo’y. 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Manufacturing Company, 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 
SIL 


Salesroom: 
2 Sutter Street, Sam FPrancisce. 


open A In chee 
re Cerresp’ce 
SUHOUL, oF Law. 
(Incorporated. 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 
lars 


722 Witney ocK 
DiTROIT, 


“Boy at the head of the class, what | 
are we paying for liquor as a nation?” | 


1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


Offers superior advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. | Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art. 

Particular attention given to health, genera! 
culture and social training. 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 

or circulars address 
MES. W. B. HYDE. Principal. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Organized November, 1858; reopened Janu- 
ary 6, 1890. Its departments are: Kinder. 
garten, Primary, Intermediate, College, Pre. 
paratory andGraduate. Fall term commences 
the last Monday in July. Students prepared 
for the State University and other Collegeg. 
Special courses of study can be pursued. 
Individual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary for their advancement. For ful! 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay, 
Oak'and. 


VAN NWESS 


YOUNG LADIES’ 
SEMIN A. wy. 


i222 Pine St., San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction 0; 


DR. Ss. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num- 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins August 4th 1*92. Send for circulars. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies, 
Next Session Begins Aug. 181.1892 


Sixteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, A.M.. 
1086 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


= 


gaining rapidly in strength and efficiency. 
W. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINOIPAL 
FornRr Bo y ss, 
In Charge of Ex-State Supt. of Public 
Instruction Ira G. Hoitt and Wife. 


Send to: catalogue to 
HOITT’S 
Millbrae, San Ma‘teo County, Cala- 
ESSENTIALLY A HOME SCHOOL. 


Prepares Boys for any Uuniversity, Vol 
lege or Technival School, or for active bus! 
ness life. Number of pupils limited 4 
full, first-class corps of teachers. For fu 
ther ormation or catalogue, address 

IRA G. HOITT, A.M.. 

j Millbrae. Cal. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Aug. 3, 1892. 


OOLLEGE COURSE corresponds 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Ms 
The Seminary course of study remains 


For circulars or information apply to 
Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS OOLLEGE P. O.., 
ALAMEDA OAL. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


PROFESSORS : 


REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 

REV. W. W. LOVEJOY, D.D., 

REV: ©. 8. NASH, M.A. 
Letters and communications may be 5¢?! 
to any member of the faculty. ' 
The usual facilities are granted with b° 
small charge. 


The year begins September Ist. 


PERALTA HALI. 


BERKELEY, CAL. 
In important respects the most elegantly 
equipped | Scbool for Girls in America. Ter™ 
begins August 9. Send for circular, 


Dr. Homer B. Sprague, President. 
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 gome Circle. 


A Sermon in Rhyme. 


, ave a friend worth loving, 
Yes, and let him know 
That you love him ere life’s evening 
Tinge his brow with sunset glow. 
Why should good words ne’er be said 
Of a friend—till he is dead ? 


If you hear a song that thrills you, 
Sung by any child of song, 
Praise it. Do not let the singer 


Wait deserved praises long. 
Why should one who thrills your heart 


Lack the joy you may impart? 
if you hear a prayer that moves you, 
By its humble, pleading tone, 
Join it. Do not let the seeker 
Bow before his God alone. 


Why should not your brother share 
The strength of ‘‘two or three” in prayer? 


If you see the hot tears falling 
From a brother’s weeping eyes, 

Share them, And by kindly sharing, 

' Own your kinship with the skies. 

Why should any cne be glad 

When a brother’s heart is sad ? 


If a silvery laugh goes rippling 
Through the sunshine on his face, 
Share it. ’Tis the wise man’s saying— 


For both grief and joy a place. 
There’s health and goodness in the mirth 


In which the honest laugh has birth, 


If your work is made more easy 
By a friendly, helping hand, 
Say so. Speak up brave and truly, 
Ere the darkness veil the land. 
Should a brother workman dear 
Falter for a word of cheer ? 


Scatter thus your seeds of kindness, 
All enriching as you go— 

Leave them, Trust the Harvest Giver, 
He will make each seed to grow. 

So, until its happy end, 

Your life shall never lack a friend. 


DON’T WORRY. 


Last evening, at a very interesting 
prayer-meeting which I| had the 
privilege of attending, one of the 
members got up and said he had 
given up worrying about business af- 
fairs, or about anything. He used 
to worry; but now left everything to 
the Lord and was “careful for noth- 
ing.” He said people whom he met 
on the cars day after day all seemed 
to be anxious about something. 

The gentlemen were worrying, 
probably, about business affairs of 
different kinds, and at home, most 
likely the wives and mothers were 
troubled about ‘heir affairs. They 
worried over their servants, over the 
housecleaning, about their dressmak- 
ing, or they were afraid the children 
were going to be sick. Something 
seemed to keep them on the strain 
pretty much all the the time. 

Some time ago he met a gentleman 
who was a disciple of worry; said it 
was born in him and he could not 
help it. ‘Well,” said the gentleman 
of the prayer-meeting, “keep on, then, 
with your worrying, but I’m not do- 
So, some 
three weeks after, he met the same 
gentleman again, and he said, “I 
haven't been worrying for three 
weeks.” Now, wasn’t it worth some- 
thing to keep that man from worry- 
ing that length of time? _ 

I have given the words and mean- 
ing, as near as I can remember, of 
of the gentleman who spoke at the 
prayer-meeting, and would suggest 
two texts, each of which is an infalli- 


_ ble antidote to worry. One is: “Be 


careful for nothing, but in everything 
by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests be 
made known unto God; and the 
peace of God, which passeth all un- 
derstanding, shall keep your hearts 
and minds through Christ Jesus.” 

But Christians have to come quite 
a long way before they are able to 
grasp the beauty, rest and comfort 
there is in that glorious command 
and promise. It is so full, so rich, 
so soul-satisfying, one cannot at first 
begin to realize the blessed possibili- 
ties contained in these precious 
words. AndsolI often say over to 
myself the short and beautiful com- 
mand found in Proverbs exi: 5, 
“Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart, and lean not unto thine own 
understanding’”’ What a full and 
gracious command this is! How 
simple and easy it might become to 
us if we would only obey! But so 
many trust in the Lord, and yet lean 
to their own understanding. If they 
would only stand square and firm on 
the promise implied, and not lean to 
their own weak, unwise, and mistaken 
understanding, how free from anxiety 
and worry they might be. But in- 
stead of this confidence we see 80 
many who seem to be afraid to trust 
imphcitly —they think something 
grievous may happen to them if they 
do not have the concurrence of their 
own understanding. They do not 
realize the immense privilege that is 
granted them in the most gracious 
words of this text. But when the 
Lord commands, we should joyfully 
accept the full, rich blessing he 
means us to receive. 

It is a blessed thing to “trust in 
the Lord with all our heart.” Just 
try it. And as a child leaves in 
the hands of a parent who has prom- 
ised to do a certain thing for him, 
and never takes any further thought 
about the matter, because of his con- 
fidence in that parent, so let us cast 
all our care upon him who careth for 
us. What a blessed condition of 
mind it is to thus “rest in the Lord,” 
because of his invitation to trust in 
him. “Commit thy way unto the 
Lord, trust also in him and he ghall 
bring it to pass. And he shall bring 
forth thy righteousness as the light, 
and thy judgment as the noonday.” 


Oh, that we all would cultivate 
daily the blessed habit of not worry- 
ing, because of the constant exercise 
of a simple, childlike, unquestioning 
trust in our Heavenly Father.— Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 


THE RESIDUUM. 


The following extract is from the 
pen of Samuel Smith, a good and 
great Englishman, a member of Par- 
liament, and an authority on social 
questions: 

“The real blot on our country is 
the miserable condition of the resid- 
uum of our great cities, as we may 
call it, for want of a better term. I 
have seen much of that residuum for 
thirty years, and have often felt in 
despair about it. It springs from an 
aggregate of causes, the chief among 
which is intemperance, usually allied 
to - shiftlessness and incapacity for 
any steady industry. The wretched 
upbringing of children accounts for 
much of it, likewise the foul and de- 
grading life of the streets, the perni- 
cious literature so largely devoured 
by the young, and the wretched 
homes and demoralizing surround- 
ings of the slums. The curing of 
these evils is painfully slow, and is, 
in the main, a moral and religious 
work. Change of character is the 
chief thing required; far greater care 
of the children is needed; evening 
schools with technical traing should 
be obligatory, and the cleansing of 
the streets from the foul sights and 
sounds that contaminate so many is 
essential. No legislation can sud- 
denly bring about these changes, but 
we are moving: in the right direction. 
Rebukes to the idle and luxurious 
rich are greatly needed. We want a 
higher standard of social duty. We 
want to create a public opinion which 
will insist on all classes doing their 
duty both to God and man. It ought 
to be regarded as a shame and dis- 
grace for a rich man not to use his 


strength and his means to elevate his | 


fellow- creatures. 

“To obtain these results there is nu 
power Jike the Gospel of Christ. It 
has been the source of most. of the 
philanthropy in the world for 1,800 
years. Were its power to decay, the 
future would be dark indeed, for 
there is no substitute for it. I have 
no great faith either in mere legisla- 
tion, nor in that humanitarianism 
without Christ which 1s so common 
nowadays. 

“After all is said and done there 
will continue to be much inevitable 
suffering among mankind, and noth- 
ing but religion will give the patience 
to endure, or yield the sympathy to 
assuage, that suffering.”—Message. 


 —- 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


The following is sent us by Rev. 


C. P. B. Morton, LL. D., of Eaton- |. 


ville, Georgia: 

A stray copy of Our Dumb Animals 
falling into the hands of the writer a 
few days ago, he is induced to send 
to it a little story. The writer was 
spending a night a few weeks ago at 
the house of a lady friend in Nacag- 
doches, Texas, when, observing a fine 
looking cat lying on the rug before 
the fire, he remarked, *‘That is a fine 
cat.” “Yes,” said the lady, “but he is 
blind, has always been blind, and his 
mother always feeds him.” There was 
near by a half-grown cat of a young- 
er litter than this one, “but,” said the 
lady, “the mother does not feed that 
one, because he is able to take care 
of himself, but always feeds the blind 
one.” Of the truth of this statement 
we soon had a demonstration, when 
the mother cat jumped upon the win- 
dow sill outside the window, and the 
lady raised the window and let her 
in. She gave a low, peculiar “mew,” 
then ran into another room, where 
she gave another “mew.” At the first 
call the blind cat jumped up and 
listened, and, when the second call 
was made, off he ran as fast as he 
could to receive the supper his faith- 
ful mother, with true motherly in- 
stinct, had brought him. She had 
been out to the barn and secured for 
him a good-sized rat.—Our Dumb 
Animals. 


LOOK ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


It is not only a wise and happy 
thing to make the best of life, and al- 
ways look on the bright side for one’s 
own sake, but it is a blessing to 
others. Fancy a man forever telling 
his family how much they cost him! 
A little sermon on this subject was 
unconsciously preached by a child 
one day. 

A man met a little fellow on the 
road carrying a basket of blackber- 
ries and said to him, ‘Sammy, where 
did you get such nice berries ? ” 

“Over there, sir, in the briers.” 

“Won't your mother be glad to see 
you come home with a basket of such 
nice ripe fruit?” | 

“Yes, sir,” said Sammy, “she always 
seems glad when I hold up the ber- 
ries, and I don't tell her anything 
about the briers in my feet.” 

The man rode on. Sammy’s re- 
mark had given him a lesson, and he 
resolved that henceforth he would 
try to hold up the berries and say 
nothing about the briers.— Domestic 
Journal. 7 


“No, Bobby,” said his mother, “one 
piece of pieisenough for you!” “It’s 
funny,” responded Bobby, with an in- 
jured air, “you say you are anxious 
that I should learn to eat properly, 
and yet you won't give me a chance : 
to practice !”— Exchanve. 


UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCES. 


A laboring man, with whom I was 
conversing in reference to religion, 
remarked to me, in answer to the 
query what led him to think about 
his soul: “I worked three years along- 
side of Mr. B.; I thought if Chris- 
tianity could do so much for him, I 
wanted to have it.” O friends, there 
is the power of a holy life! 1 would 
not decry the value of the more stir- 
ring efforts and conspicuous endeav- 
ors, but I would emphasize the need 
of cultivating that deep and _ vital 
piety within which flows out in noise- 
less but convincing example, winning 
men to the Master. Let me close 
with a simple incident. There lived 
in an English town a little old wom- 
an, seventy years of age, poor and 
feeble. A sermon on “Foreign Mis- 
sions” so fired her enthusiasm she 
went and offered herself as a mission- 
ary for Africa. The rector gently 
told her that her work was at home. 
She might pray for the cause and 
send her alms. So she began saving 
her pennies from her scanty earnings, 
anxious to do something for the mis- 
sionary work. In that same place 
livea a rich young nobleman, who 
cared more for his dogs than for re- 
ligious enterprises. He at length 
heard of the old lady, and of her 
singular zeal and self-denial, for it 
became the talk of the community. 
He went to see her one day. He 
found her in tears, utterly disappoint- 


ed and discouraged. She said that |. 


people only laughed’at her, and what 
she had gathered together as the 
fruit of so much pains amounted to 
but a few shillings. “My barley 
loaves are worthless,” was her de- 
spairing cry. That very night she 
died. The next day found the young 
man alone, with his head bowed be- 
tween his hands. The Spirit of God 
was moving upon his heart. The re- 
sult was that he that night wrote a 
letter offering himself as a mission- 
ary for Africa. Thus was the faith 
and love of the now sainted woman 
rewarded, and the power of a living 
belief, illustrated.—Homiletic Review. 


SOJOURNER TRUTH ON THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


“If de fust woman God made was 
strong enough to turn de world up- 
side down all alone, I guess all of us 
togedder can get it right side up 
again,” was her hopeful conclusion. 

“S"pose a man’s mind holdsa quart, 
an’ a woman's don’t hold but a pint,” 
she would say. “Ef her pint is full, 
it’s as good as his quart.” 

“Sojourner,” said some one, point 
blank, “what do you think of women’s 
rights?” 

Then came in a personal prejudice, 
born of hard experience. 

“Well, honey,” said she, “I's be’n 
to der meetin’s, an’ harked a good 
deal. Dey wanted me fur to speak. 
So I got up. Says I, ‘Sisters, I ain’t 
clear what you'd beafter. Ef women 
want any rights moren dey’s got, 
why don’t dep jes’ take ‘em an’ not 
be talkin’ about it ?’ 


“Some on ‘em came round me, an | 


asked why I didn’t wear bloomers, 
an’ I told ’em I'd had bloomers enough 
when I was in bondage. You see, 
dey used to weave what dey called 
nigger-cloth, an’ each one of us got 
jes sech a strip, an’ had to wear it 
width-wise. Them that was short got 
along pretty well, but as for me! "— 
she gave an indescribably droll glance 
at her long limbs, and then at her 
listeners, and added, “Tell you, I had 
enough of bloomers in them days!” 


Household. 


The Happy Housewife’s Song. 


MONDAY. 


The clothes I rub, rinse out, and wring, 
And harbor no care or sorrow; _ 

Assured while hangirg in fresh’ning breeze, 
That duty’s well done for the morrow. 


TUESDAY. 


The garments pure I sprinkle and fold, 
With never a thought of sorrow; 

And merrily sing with a swaying iron— 
This task is soon done for the morrow. 


WEDNESDAY. 


The dough I knead into flaky loaves, 
My soul no trouble can borrow; 
My hearty darlings they ea: and live, 
So gladly I toil for the morrow. 


| THURSDAY. 
The needle I ply with whirling wheel, 
And banish all care and sorrow, 
While viewing garments so deftly made, 
To cover my loved ones to-morrow. 


FRIDAY. 


The grime and dust I sweep all away, 
My mind no trouble can borrow, 

For deadly disease which lurks therein, 
Is routed to-day for to-morrow. 


SATURDAY, 


The nourishing food I mix and stir, 

And joyfully sing, for no sorrow 
Enters my life of labor and love; 

Sweet rest cometh sure on the morrow. 


SUNDAY, 


I go to the blessed One who knows, 
Was acquainted with earthly sorrow. 

He giveth me manna for my soul, 
Blest comfort to-day and to-morrow. 

‘* Sufficient t’ the day, is the evil thereot”— 

This promise a surcease of sorrow; 

For guidance and strength each day I pray, 
And joy cometh on the glad morrow. 


—Godye’s Magazine. 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S TABLE. 


Here is a list for the materials most 
commonly used in the kitchen, writes 
Maria Parloa in the July Ladies’ Home 
Journal. The spices are all ground: 

Ginger—1 heaping teaspoonful, 1—4 
ounce. 

. Cinnamon—1 heaping teaspoonful, 
1—4 ounce. 

Allspice—1 heaping teaspoonful, 
generous measure, 1—4 ounce. 
Cloves—1_ teaspoonful, 

heaped, 1—4 ounce. 

Mace—1 heaping teaspoonful, 1—4 
ounce. 

Nutmegs—®5 equal, ounce. 

Pepper—-1 heaping teaspoonful, 
1-4 ounce. | 

Salt—1 teaspoonful, 1-4 ounce. 

English currants, cleaned—1 cup- 
ful, 6 ounces. 

Cream-of-Tartar—2 teaspoonfuls, 
slightly heaped, 1—4 ounce. 

Soda—1 teaspoonful, slightly heap- 
ed, 1—4 ounce. 

Powdered sugar—1 tablespoonful, 
1—2 ounce. 

Granulated sugar—1 heaping tea- 
spoonful, 3-4 ounce. 

Baking powder—1l heaping tea- 
spoonful, 1-4 ounce. 

Butter—1 rounding tablespoonful, 
1-.2 ounce. 

Flour—1 rounding tablespoonful, 
ounce. 
Tea—3 

ounce. 

Coffee,roasted berry—1 tablespoon- 
ful, 1-4 ounce. 

Bread crumbs, grated—1 cupful, 2 
ounces. 

Stemmed raisins—1 cupful, 6 
ounces. 

Mustard—2 rounding teaspoonfuls, 
slightly heaped, 1—4 ounce. 

Rice—1 cupful, 8 ounces. 

Indian Meal—l1 cupful, 6 ounces. 

Chopped meat—1 solidly-packed 
cupful, 8 ounces. 

Pastry flour—1 cupful, 4 ounces. 

New Process flour—1 scant cupful, 
4 ounces. 

Butter—1 solidly-packed cupful, 9 


slightly 


scant teaspoonfuls, 1-4 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast comer Post 
_ and Mason streets. Sunday services, 11 A.M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 


THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 


FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 


school, 6:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 


. Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 


OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia | 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 


Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretamy and Treasurer—John F. Myers, 863 
Market street, San Francisco. 


ety .of California.—Rev. J. C, Holbrook, 
D.D., President; Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D., 
Secretary; Geo, H. Kellogg, 
112 Liberty street, San Francisco, Cal. 


President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Tem 
street, Los Angeles; 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary M. Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 


Home Missionary Society, — President— 

Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thy fourth street, Will endeavor te please any who would want 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L, F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corres i 
Secretary—Mrs, L. W. Eckley, Berkeley, 


of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna 
avenue, Los Angeles. 
Angeles District — Mrs. N. G. 
1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. ].G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. Foreign 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherron, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. 
Auditor— Mrs. J. L. Smith, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C. 
L, Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street. Superintend- 
ent Children’s Work—Mrs, Bel Scott, Ontario, 


232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary, 


California Bible Society. — Secre | 
William Abbott, 1037 Market San 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


SAN FRANVISCO. 


and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 
nese school,,6 Pp. m. Prayer- meeting, 
Wednesday, 7:30 P. m. 


tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 7:30 
P.M,; Sunday-schools at 9:30 A.M. and 12:30 
Pp. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P, M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednésdav, 7:30 P. M. 


between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F, B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services; 11 A, M. and 
7:39 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P, M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Kev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. 
vices, I1 A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 


Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. Chinese 


day, 8 P. M. 


enteenth and Noe streets: Rev, H, Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 


Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

WEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets, Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A. M. and 7:30 P, M. . Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 


TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by Rev. W° 
N. Meserve, pastor, at 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
School, 12:15P.M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 


Sunday ser- | 


Daniels, District , 39 Bible House. 


General 


avenue, San Francisco. 

Weshington streets Chlcago., 
Is! on’ street, at— 
W. E. Hale. Secretary — Rev. Charles 


R. Bliss, Washing ton street, - Chicago, 


Treasurer— Wm. H. Hubbard, The Rodkery 
Missionary Society of the Swedish Con- 
tional C. A. Bjork, 

10 tting street, Chicago. ee 


RANGES! 


ople’s choice. The only Ran 
that will r ovt ali that can be said 
praise of it. Bakingand Roasting, econom 
of fuel, cleanhness, faultless quality on 
workmanship. Fitted with the: wonderful 
Amr and Ventileted Oven, allowing 
all odors from the oven to pass into the 
chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co., 


863 MARKET STREET. 


8 P. M. 


street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P.M. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. 


Seventh and Clement avenues. Rev. 
W. N. Meserve, Pastor, Sunday - school 
at 3 Pp. M. F. K. Houston, Supt. Sun- 
day preaching at 7:30 P. M, 


corner Pierce and Green streets. James H, 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 


COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 


Beardmore, Superintendent. Sunday-school, | FIRE PROOF, BUBGLAR PROOF, 


3 P.M, 
Congregational Associates.—President— 


Congregational Ministers’ Relief Soci- 


Treasurer, 


W. H. M. U. for Southern 
e 
Secretary, Mrs. 


. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. 
Northern California Woman’s State 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 


AND FIBRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
? VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
OF” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOB PAOIFIO OOAST, 


411 and 413 Market St., 8S. F. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, | 
323 Bush St., S. F., | 


suit of clothing made 


to order 


WOOK. 


S. Averill, 1633 Rockwell go with bine 
Vice-President Los | to the wholesale cloth houses, where.he can 

Phillips, | obtain the best selection in San Francisco te 

perenne ay Fifteen per cent discount te 


gymen. 
323 BUSH STREET, 8S. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Branog Srors: 2012 Mission 8t., 
Near Sixteenth. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS, 


BROOKLYN HOTEL 


(UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT) 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— Bush St., bet. Wontgomery& Sansome 


Adjoining First National Bank, 8. F. 


Conducted on both the European. and 
This favorite Hotel is un- 


\ der the experienced management of 
cisco. Treasurer — Edward P. Flint, 328 ma maieet and is as seed. if not the = 


Montgomery street, San Francisco. Deposi- | Fam 


and Business Men’s Hotel in San 


Agent for the Pecific Coast—Rev. 
Walter Frear, PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery 


tions of various insect depredations. : 
—World’s Fair Magazine. 


lection of Methodist relics has just 
received an interesting addition. 
Some time ago an oil painting was 
discovered, rolled up, in the disused 
chamber of a house in England, long 
tenanted by a Methodist family. On 
being closely examined,it was thought 
to be a portrait of Mrs. Susanna Wes- 
ley, but there was no authentic evi- 
dence in favor of this assumption. 
The portrait has recently been clean- 
ed, and in the process the name of 
the artist has been brought to light. | 
It is now ascertained beyond all 
question that the painter was the art- 
ist to whom we owe one of the finest 
portraits of John Wesley, and that 
the painting is an original portrait 
of Mrs Wesley, taken when she was 
in her seventy-first year. The like- 
ness is full of character, and it ad- 
mirably represents the sweetness and 
repose of sanctified old age. 


The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington is preparing what is cer- 
tain to be a marvelous agricultural 
exhibit. Samples of wheat grown in 
every county of the United States; al- 
so grains from Russia and India, and 
from Northern Canada to Patagonia 
will be in the collection. The varie- 
ties will be placed in tasteful glass 
compartments with labels indicating 
the name, place, weight, and effects. of 
the soil and climatic conditions. 
There are already collected 2,000 
samples of wheat, 1,000 of oats, 5,000 
of rye, 3,000 of barley, 400 of buck- 
wheat, 1,500 of corn, and proportion- 
ate numbers of the various other 
grains and garden products. A mam- 
moth globe representing graphically 
the history of pleuro-pneumonia and 
its remarkable extermination in 


America; a model of the famous 
Death Valley in California, with its 
strange fauna and flora; and illustra- 


ounces. 

Sugar—l cupful, granulated, 8 
ounces. 

Liquids —1 cupful of ordinary 
liquid, 8 ounces. 

The cups used in these estimates 
hold half a pint, old measure. They 
are made of tin, and divided into 
quarters and thirds. Nearly all 
kitchen furnishing stores keep them. 

Kerr tHe Guass CLean.—There was 
a lighthouse far out at sea. It was 
there to warn ships where the rocks 
were. One night the lamps were 
lighted by the men in charge as usu- 
al. Some time after they were aston- 
ished to find there was no light re- 
flected on the water. They examined 
the lamps inside, and found them all 
right: but on going outside they 
found the glass covered with millions 
of little insects, one on top of the 
other. In the morning they found a 
ship had been wrecked close by, be- 
cause these little creatures had cov- 
ered the glasses of the lighthouse. 
Kind reader, is.it not true sometimes 
in a spiritual sense? There are little 
things, as we call them—the insects 
of pride,, half-heartedness, coldness 
of heart, selfishness, temper, and a 
hundred and one-little things—that 
hinder the manifestation of the life 
of Christ; and some precious soul 
stumbles, some weak brother is of- 
fended, or, alas! some unsaved one is 
kept away from Christ by us. O be- 


to let the Master take these hindrances 
away, that his life may be manifest in 
your mortal body. “Let your light so 
shine before men.that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.”— Watch- 


Corn-Cake.—Two cupfuls of Indian 
meal, two cupfuls of flour, one cupful 
of molasses, one cupful of sour milk, 


one teaspoonful of soda, salt. Bake 
in sheet. 


liever, if it is so in your case, strive | 


tary, Geo. C. McConnell, 757 Market street, 
San Francisco. District Superintendent— 
Rev. John Thompson, 1350 Franklin street, 
Oakland. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco. Thursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President-—Mary A. Harriss. Vice-President 
—Harriet Jacobson. Treasurer-—Mrs. Geo. 
H. Buckingham. Secretary—Phenie Armour. 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 

Congregational Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. — Boston and Chi- 
cago. President — Samuel B. Capen. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Field Secretary --W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—-E. Lawrence Barnard. Business 
Manager—Wm. F. Whittemore, Congregation- 
al House, Boston. Rev. Loyal L. Wirt, Su- 
perintendent for Central and Northern Califor- 
nia; office, 757 Market street, San Francisco. 


American Home Missiona”v Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New \ wrk, Secre- 
taries — Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 
. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate. 
reasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
H. D, Wiard, 90734 Powell St. Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial -Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American . Missio Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H. W, Hubbard, Esq. estern. 
District Secretary—Rev, J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, IIl. 

California Chinese Mission.—Auxilary 
to the America: Missionary Association, Rev, 
. K. McLear., D.D., President. -Rev. W. C. 
ond, 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 


retary. 

The Congregational Church Buil 
Seciety,—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
$9 Bib House, New York. Treasurer—H, Of 
inneo, 59 Bible House, New York, Se 
for California~Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tent 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. i! 


American Beard C. F, M.—Missionary 
tinal: House, Boston. Sec 
retaries—Rev. 


Treasurer— 


Alden, D.D.,. Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 
Langdon Ward. Rev. C. H. 


& 00 


G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. | 


Francisco. Home comforts. ‘“‘uisine unex- 
celled. First-class service and the highes 
standard of respectability guayanteed. Uur 
rooms cannot be surpassed for neatness and 
comfort. Board and room, per day, $1.25 to 
$2; board and room, per week, $7 to $12; 
board and room, per month, .50 to $40. 
Single rooms, 50c to $1. Special rates by the 
month. Special rates to excursion and other 
large parties. Free coach to and from the 


Church Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
FURNITURE 


‘Folding Bed. 


C.F. WEBER& CO, Andrewsa Co. 


Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 


San Francisco. 
And 229 Second - Portland, On 


D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


COFFEE PARLORS. 
38 FOURTH ST. 
BRANCH: 427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5210, San Francisco. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 
FILBERT STREET, NEAR POWELL AND 
MONTCOMERY AVE. 

swimming tank; tub baths; forty 

tubs. ater ped from thebay 
only at high tide, and changed daily. Every- 
thing new, clean and well ordered. Ba 


up. 


n half a century 
neted for superiority ovcr all others. 


The quality of Belle for Churcties? 
Chimes, Schools, etc. 
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FRANCISCO, CAL. 


_| Wepyespay, Aveusr 3, 1892 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


TAKE NoTice—LIBERAL OFrFER.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 


_ shall receive four copies of THe Paciric for 


one year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 


‘any time within three months. It will pay you 


and yours well. 


Wednesday, August 3, 1892. 


We give much space this week to 
Mr. Mills’ sermons, hoping .thus to 
extend the good work among those 
who cannot hear him. The services 
close to-night in Grace M. E. church; 
to-morrow and Friday they will be 
held in Simpson Memorial church. 
Commencing with Sabbath morning. 
they will be in the First Presbyterian 
church until Thursday, August 11th, 
except one service for men only, Sab- 
bath evening in our Plymouth church. 


A first visit to San Diego, and that 
of only two days’ continuance, does 
not embolden us to dispatch the town 
in a brief note. But even we may 
testify to the wonderfully beautiful 
site of the city. We despair of imagin- 
ing a finer combination of ocean, bay, 
and beach, with a generous strip of 
Coronado breaking the stretch of 
water and diversifying the view. 
Nor does it require more evidence 
than two days may give to believe 
that the temperature prevailing here 
is grateful to the body, whether in 
health or disease. The possibilities, 
under irrigation. of this stretch of 
country lying back in the country 
are such that it is not surprising that 
sanguine souls have anticipated the 
future and been sometimes disap- 
pointed. But patience will have its 
reward here in due time. If the vis- 
ion tarry, wait for it. Individuals 
cannot wait long enough, but the 
community will, no doubt, find that 
the vision that has so often tantalized 
the individual will be abundantly 
realized some day. 


That wasa gracious visitation which 
brought Mr. Mills to hold his brief 
series of evangelistic services. Pas- 
ter Merrill has been busy, as his fel- 
lows have been, in following up the 
results and garnering the harvest. 
Next Sunday he expects to receive in- 
to the First church between eighty 
and ninety members. It so happen- 
ed that two members of the Williams 
class of 1851 came together on the 
same day and robbed the congrega- 


_ tion of the sermons that might have 


been. It was delightful to preach to 
a full house and a revived people. 
The place of worship is even plainer 
than we had supposed, but the aspect 
of the congregation is cheerful and 
the worship was:inspiring. The pas- 
tor has a watchful and laborious in- 
terest in the circle of smaller church- 
es that are gathered in the neighbor- 
hood, and our classmate, Ford, was 
here to look after the best arrange- 
ments for the continuance of the 
Home Missionary Society's service 


among them. We were led to think 


again of how valuable a superintend- 
ent’s work is, and how much he. de- 
serves the sympathy and prayers of 
his fellow-disciples. It is much éasier 
to criticise the adjustments he makes 
than to appreciate all the conditions 
which seem to call for just those ad- 
justments. Only a mother knows 
how various and perplexing are the 
elements that enter into the develop- 
ment of a single child. So the prob- 
lems in the care of any one most ob- 
secure California church are perplex- 
ing, as most any of us may bear wit- 
ness. But what shall we think of one 
who, like Paul, has on him the care 
of so many child-churches daily? 


What a vast amount of work in the 
interest of Christian knowledge is 
done by men such as Prof. Schaff, 
whose stroke of paralysis has lately 
been reported. Dr. Ferris, who writes 
from Mohawk Lake to the Christian 
Intelligencer, telis us that Dr. Schaff 
has been steadily at work on his “His- 
tory of the Church.” The volume he 
is on relates to the matter so often 
discussed—the relation of Calvin to 
the punishment of Servetus. In or- 
der to be sure of his facts, he was 
reading the original publications of 
the time in the old editions. In or- 
der to avoid error it was necessary 
to read in this vacation a thousand 
pages of the Latin of. that period. 
The Doctor is in his seventy-fourth 


year, and he has been a prodigious 
worker. It is to be hoped that he 
will recover sufficiently to complete 
the chief work of his life. The Chris- 
tian world owes a great deal to its 
scholars. | 


In considering the question of 
the future water supply of greater 
London, some startling calculations 
have been made as to its population 
fifty years hence. That made on the 
basis of the rate of increase for the 
last decade would give over seventeen 
millions; the lowest estimate yielded 
nearly nine millions. The county 
council have actually ordered the 
construction of water works on the 
presumption that in 1941 London 
will be peopled by 12,500,000. If 
such matter-of-fact calculations, in- 
volving practical outlays, may be 
made for London, what problems lie 
before us as to New York, Chicago 
and San Francisco! Is the coming 
man sufficient to provide for the gov- 
ernment of cities, with prospects so 
immense ? 


Some of the secular journals, re- 
ferring to the projected retranslation 
of the Bible by expert scholars, 
which is under the direction of Prof. 
Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, represent the project in extrava- 
gant terms, as if it would revolution- 
ize the popular opinions as to the 
Scriptures. If we were to judge of 
the world by the head-lines of the 
newspaper, it would seem as if there 
were no permanent thing like this 
planet. But the planet survives its 
storms, explosions and convulsions. 
The Christian believer need not be 
panic-stricken. The Scriptures will 
survive their latest and most radical 
translation. 


We are. assured, by Mr. Cyrus 
Thomas of Washington, that the 
mysterious inscriptions found on 
temples and other structures in Cen- 
tral America, and the few manuscripts 
discovered there, have at last been 
unlocked, and that we soon shall get 
the true rendering of that literature 
which preceded the arrival of Col- 
umbus. 


Contracts have been let in this city 
for the building of a schooner 48 
feet in length and 14 feet beam. It 
is to be fitted with a 25-horse-power 
gasoline engine of superior make, to 
be used as auxiliary. The schooner 
is intended for the Gilbert Island 
Mission, and is to be virtually the 
dwelling house of the Rev. Mr. 
Walkup, as he goes from island to is- 
land superintending the work of the 
mission. The churches in this group 
are mostly under the care of Hawaii- 
an missionary and Gilbert Island 
catechists. They need te be visited 
more frequently than can be done by 
the Morning Star. It has been found 
that the brief call of the Morning 
Star at the different islands once a 
year is entirely inadequate to the 
successful prosecution of the work. 
With a view to hastening the prog- 
ress of this work in these opportune 
times, the Prudential Committee of 
the American Board has acted favor- 
ably on the often repeated request of 
Mr. Walkup for such a boat, and 
have authorized its construction in 
this city. Mr. Walkup himself, in 
his great interest in the work, is put- 
ting $500 of his own means into the 
vessel. One thousand dollars is 
pledged as contributions in the Gil- 
bert Islands. The schooner, with en- 
gine all complete, and on its way, is 
expected to cost about $5,000. It is 
hoped that the friends of missions 
will make special gifts, sufficient to 
meet the balance of the cost. It is 
greatly desired by the Prudential 
Committee that the churches and 
friends on.this Coast should make 
some special contributions toward 
this worthy object. May we not ex- 
pect such gifts? Perhaps some of 
our Mission Circles and Endeavor So- 
cieties will lend a hand. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Rev. Walter 
Frear, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
It is probable that this missionary 
schooner will be fittingly called the 
Miram Bingham, in honor of the pio- 
neer missionary to those islands, who 
lost his health there, and who has for 
many years been unable to live on 
those low coral reefs; and who has 
recently completed the translation of 
the entire Bible into the language of 
that people. 


Last Monday the President signed 
the bill, which had passed both houses 
of Congress, making eight hours the 
daily time of labor for all laborers 
and mechanics on public works. This 
law for the employes of the nation 
will, no doubt, help the movement 


law, if workmen will make good use 
of the other sixteen hours of the 
day. If we are to have eight hours 
for a day’s work, we would make it 
eight hours for six days, and no work 
on Sunday except what is absolutely 
needful in works of necessity and 
mercy. If Sunday work is not dis- 


for all employes. And itis a good | 


fuses to allow its exportation. Good! 


lessening the hours of work on other 
days will do much good. And even 
that will not be enough; the Sabbath 
must be properly observed, and work- 
men educated in spiritual things. 
Idleness is not a good thing for the 
evil-inclined. It is sad enough to 
hear it said, “The only way to keep 
men sober is to keep them at work., 


And yet this is said, and, no doubt, 


is true of large numbers of workmen. 

And whatever be the law for work- 
men, there are few employers or pro- 
fessional men who will stop with 
eight hours. The laborer may stop, 
but the man who pays him and keeps 
things going works on and on, often 
late at night. Presidents and Con- 
gressmen, and judges, and manu- 
facturers, and merchants, and minis- 
ters, can’t get through their day’s 
work in eight hours. Do they get more 
in proportion for their labor than 
laborers and mechanics do for theirs ? 
Is there undue attention to the needs 
of one class over those of another? 
You say there can be no legislation 
about voluntary labor—what a man 
does for himself, or officially for oth- 
ers. He does not want the hours 
limited. No law would hold him. 
But the laborer wants it, and gets it, 
and for what? That’s the question. 
What will he do with the sixteen 
hours? It will not be a good thing 
to discriminate in favor of a class of 
laborers just that they may be idle, 
or have more time for dissipation, 
and make willing workers and em- 
ployers work still more time to keep 
things going, and pay the men who 
must be paid roundly for only eight 
hours. 


What a record is that of our “new” 
City Hall! Dating from 1875, the 
whole amount thus far expended is 
$4,688,311.59, and the Secretary esti- 
mates that. to complete it, with the 
tower to the height of the original 
plan (400 feet) $1,250,000 more wil 
be needed, and at leastj}seven years 
more time. The Secretary says when 
the present commission took charge 
of affairs “the building was in a 
wretched condition”; “work had been 
poorly done, and parts of the build- 
ing were going to decay”; “the sani- 
tary condition was dangerous to the 
health of those frequenting the build- 
ing,” all of which is not very pleas- 
ant information for tax-payers. Where 
has the money gone—over four and 
a half millien dollars for that old pile 
of buildings? What work! When 
will our municipal affairs be conduct- 
ed honestly and decently? Not un- 
der the administration of either of 
the two parties which have -governed 
the city for the last seventeen years? 

Bad fights occurred in this city 
last Sabbath between members of one 
of our city’s fire companies, when 
several were badly injured and one 
nearly killed. They were at a drill in the 
morning, and at a fire at night. But 
what business have our fire com- 
panies to take Sabbath for drill day ? 
Good citizens may well ask that ques- 
tion. And one of the worst of the 
fighters is a bar-tender, and was un- 
der the influence of liquor. Nice men 
to have around a house in time of 
fire! Nice department, supported by 
our money—Sabbath-breakers and 
saloon men drawing heavily from the 
public purse! There is no doubt 
but that our fire department needs 
the improvement which a good hon- 
est city government would make. 


-- — 


For the first time in its history, 
California has a Presidential candi- 
date in the person of General John 
Bidwell, who will be officially notified 
of his nomination at Metropolitan 
Temple, Thursday evening, August 
4th. The Chairman of the recent 
National Prohibition Convention at 
Cincinnati, Colonel Eli F. Ritter of 
Indianapolis, will deliver the Address 
of Notification, to which General Bid- 
well will respond. Colonel Ritter 
will also deliver an address on “Tho 
Political Issues of the Campaign.” 
Large delegations from other parts 
of the State are expected. Good 
music, hew campaign songs, campaign 
quartettes. All are invited to attend. 


The Supervisors of Placer county 
have canvassed the votes cast at the 
election on July 25th, and report 
that they have found 1,442 for pro- 
hibition and 1691 against. If this is 
correct, 256 votes are still needed to 
carry this county against the liquor 
curse. This is not a discouraging 
number, and thé next trial. we hope 
will succeed. If we do as well all 
over the State in the coming election, 
General Bidwell will receive a grand 
vote; but at present Sutter county is 
oe only prohibition county in the 

tate. 


The Republicans in France gained 
largely in the triennial election held 
last Sunday. Think of it—an elec- 
tion on Sunday! and that is the Sab- 
bath that such people would like to 
have in this country—a continental 
Sabbath. God forbid! If the closing 
of the Columbian fair holds, our 
prospects are brighter. 


It is stated that the revolution in 
Honduras may come to an end, be- 
cause of a lack of cartridges. Ammu- 
nition has been supplied from New 
Orleans, but now our government re- 


we hope the prohibition will hold 


continued, we doubt very much if! 


and be absolute. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO YOSEMITE— III. 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


We have arrived in the Valley at 
last. The reader will like to know, 
perhaps, what manner of place this 
far-famed mountain retreat is. 

The Yosemite Valley is situated 
almost due east of San Francisco, 
about one hundred and fifty miles in 
an air line, nearly in the middle of 
the State in a north and south line, 
and at a point midway between the 
east and west bases of the Sierra 
Nevadas. In formitisa huge chasm, 
seven miles long, and of width vary- 
ing from one-half to one and a half 
miles, thrown squarely across the 
Sierra Nevada range, with a depth 
somewhat less than a mile below the 
general level of the surrounding re- 
gion. The walls of this gorge have 
an irregular trend, but witha general 
northeast and southwest direction. 
Here is found a deep recess, V-shaped 
or irregular, there a square projec- 
tion or gently swelling protuberance. 
Perpendicularly, the walls are nearly 
vertical or slightly receding. The 
crest of El Capitan is said to project 
over the Valley one hundred, feet 
from a vertical line. Indeed, the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Valley are 
the near approach of its walls to 
verticality, and their enormous height, 
as well as the small amount of de- 
bris deposited at their base. Yo- 
semite’s distinguishing charms, how- 
ever, are the number and height of the 
waterfalls pourjng over its cliffs, and 
the curious and fantastic forms of its 
granite surroundings—the massive 
and symmetrical domes and half- 
domes, the imposing cubes, the state- 
ly obelisks, the graceful spires and 
minarets, the overhanging towers, 
and other strange or fanciful shapes 
too weird to describe. These fantasti- 
cally wrought pieces of granite, or 
one of them alone, would give the 
place distinction and attract visitors. 


The falls, of course, as every one. 


knows who knows anything at all 
about the Valley, are unsurpassed in 
height and number in the world. 
During our brief stay in the Valley 
there was a most picturesque display 
of water effects. Rain. fell in the 
Valley, and snow continued to whiten 
the adjacent cliffs and mountains 
during the first three days of our 
stay; and when the sun shone out 
warmly, as it did, immediately after, 
and the snow began to melt, streams 
big and little, named and unnamed, 
came pouring down over the sur- 
rounding precipices in delightsome 
profusion. The Valley was filled 
with the mingled ripple and roar and 
rush of. the moving masses of snow- 
water. Merced river rose two feet 
in one night, and continued to rise 
till it seemed to swell to twice its 
normal volume. I never saw somag- 
nificent a play of waters before, and 
hardly hope to again. 


BRIDAL VEIL AGAIN. 


But we promised a description in 
detail of some of the principal feat- 
ures of interest in the valley, and 
this we will proceed to attempt: 
Hardly were the tents set up for 
the weary “ better-half” of our 
party before a few of the more im- 
patient of us strolled off for the foot 
of Bridal Veil Fall, which we reach- 
ed in a few minutes. On approach- 
ing it closely we were met by astrong, 
cold current of wind, and saturated 
with a shower of finely comminuted 
spray. This uprush and output of 
cold air and drenching spray is com- 
mon to the foot of all the falls when 
flowing with a full head of water in 
the spring. Bold as we were in the 
enthusiasm of a first day in the Val- 
ley, we found it prudent to stand off 
at a respectful distance from the 
down-tumbling cataract. There was 
something awful and appalling in 
the roar and crash of the waters as 
they dashed down upon the rock in 
front of us. The fall swung from 
side to side, and the watery lace-work 
fell in confused folds and festoons 
down the face of the descending 
sheet in endless continuity and variety 
of display. On the sides much of the 
water fellin snowy white points, for 
all the world like the gracefully de- 
scending lights from a burst rocket. 
The beauty of Bridal Veil grows on 
one as he views it from different 
standpoints and at different times. 

On the north side of the Valley, 
nearly opposite the Bridal Veil, stands 
out in bold prominence grand old El 
Capitan. Its sides are entirely desti- 
tute of vegetation. Its upper front 
wall is streaked with dark parallel 
lines, of irregular lengths at irreg- 
ular distances, evidently stains made 
by streams of water trickling down 
its brownish-gray face in the wet 
season. A popular comparison em- 
ployed to convey an adequate con- 
ception of its enormous height is that 
of imagining thirty Palace Hotels 
piled on top of each other. This ex- 
actly gives the height of El Capitan. 
Its vertical and lateral prominences 
make it, perhaps, the most conspicu- 
ous object in the Valley. It is rarely 
lost sight of anywhere within the 
Valley’s borders. 


RIBBON FALL. 


Just to the left of El Capitan, as 
you face it, there pours over the edge 
of the cliff, three-fifths of a mile above 
the floor of the Valley, a narrow but 
beautiful stream of water called Rib- 
bon Fall. Its Indian name is Lungyo- 


‘tuckoya, meaning Pigeon Creek. It 


is also known as the Virgin's Tears. 
This fall is directly opposite the 


Bridal Veil. It has worn a deep re- 
cess in the rocks, said to.be 300 feet 
deep (though it doesn’t appear more 
than 30), and, after falling for a dis- 
tance of about two thousand feet, 
loses itself in the immense mass of 
talus piled up against the base of the 
cliff. It is said to dry up later in the 
season, though at the time I write the 
volume of water is comparatively 
heavy. Itis an object of wondrous 
beauty, shooting out over the moun- 
tain’s rim, as it does, at a height of 
3,350 feet above the beholder. When 
the clouds hang low it appears to 
pour down from the sky. 


MIRROR LAKE. 


One of the features on the regular 
programme for visitors to the Valley 
is the view of Mirror Lake at sun- 
rise. Having removed from the 
lower end of the Valley to the upper, 
we pitched our tents at the mouth of 
Tenaiya canyon, within which, a short 
distance from our camp, lay this fam- 
ous sheet of water. For the purpose 
of our visit we arose at 4:30 one 
morning, and, without breakfasting, 
proceeded to the lake, which we 
reached in about ten minutes. We 
realized, shortly after our arrival, that 
we had been somewhat premature in 
our movements. The early morning 
air was crisp and chilling, and Old 
Sol shows his face in the deep de- 
pression in which the lake is situated 
not a minute earlier than half-past 
seven. This lake is romantically sit- 
uated at the base of the Half Dome 
and some precipitous cliffs on the 
opposite side. It is a natural widen- 
ing out of the creek which bears the 
name of the canyon down which it 
flows (Tenaiya). Its dimensions have 
been artificially extended, however, 


by the erection of a substantial gran- | Y 


its stone dam, and is perhaps a mile 
or less in diameter. Itis a “lake” by 
courtesy only. Its broad, glassy 
surface is a perfect mirror, and the 
stupeidous masses of granite which 
enclose it on the north and south 
sides are faithfully imaged in its 
seemingly unfathomable depths. 
Mountain, tree and sky are as dis- 
tinctly seen below its surface as above. 
Standing on a rock projecting out- 
ward from the lake’s edge, or look- 
ing over the side of a boat lying 
motionless on the surface of its placid 
bosom, you seem suspended in mid- 
air, between the unscaled zenith of 
the dome above, and the unfathom- 
able nadir of its inverted counter- 
part below. On the south side looms 
up the Half Dome 5,000 feet in al- 
most sheer height, its counterfeit 
presentment below doubling the ver- 
tical distance of rocky wall. One 
seems hemmed in by two miles of 
straight up-and-down granite. The 
opposite side is little less imposing 
in its tremendous hights and depths, 
and the combined effect can better 
be imagined than described. A _ va- 
riety of, rich green foliage flourishes 
around the margin of the lake, and 
dots the mountain sides and tops, all 
being doubled, of course, in the 
depths below. Pines, cedars, willows, 
and other arboreal growth, margin 
the water, besides shrubs and flowers 
in uncatalogued profusion. All in 
all, Mirror Lake and its environments 
is one of the most beautiful and im- 
pressive objects in Nature’s picture 
gallery, and alone repays the trouble 
of a visit to the Yosemite Valley. 
There are many bodies of water in 
the world as crystalline and pictur- 
esque as Mirror Lake, but none with 
its altitudes of rocks and their 
uniqueness of graceful outline. Pro- 
tected from the winds by lofty bar- 
riers on all sides, there is scarcely 
ever a ripple upon its surface to dis- 
turb its reflecting quality—except 
when a hungry trout darts after a fly 
above its smooth surface. These, 
then, constitute its distinguishing 
features, which, combined, place it 
without a rival : (1) Its transparency; 
(2) the protection of its glassy sur- 
face from disturbing winds; (3) its 
picturesque environments; and fourth- 
ly should be mentioned the peculiar 
quality of the Valley’s formation, by 
which it echoes in duplicate and trip- 
licate any word or words loudly and 
sharply called out. 


FROM NEW YORK. 


The avenues and public convey- 
ances seem crowded as ever, but we 
know that thousands are away. 
There is a marked hiatus in our life, 
and a disastrous one, too. The 
question is put and answered in the 
Christian Advocate—“ Are we not over- 
doing the vacation business? A few 
years ago, when some of our church 
families went away for two or three 
weeks, they were looked upon as very 
fortunate; but now the great mass of 
our people go away, and for two or 
three months many of the city 
churches are simply deserted. Some 
go away in May, and dont return 
until October; and the church year, 
so far as real activity is concerned, 
has to be crowded within about six 
months. But the worst thing about 
the whole business is that those who 
need a vacation most will not get any 
at all. Up-town New York is ee: 
the big mansions are closed, their 
windows and doors are boarded up, 
and the fashionable streets and aven- 
ues are deserted; but down-town New 
York is crammed and crowded, and 
the side streets and big tenements 
are hiving with people. If the up- 
town folks would make possible a va- 
cation for the down-town folks, what 
a royal summer this would be! If 


the scores and hundreds of men and 
women in New York who are shock. 
ingly and dreadfully rich would think 
tenderly of the hundreds and thou. 


jsands of men and women who are 


shockingly and dreadfully poor, it 
would be a good thing for all con. 
cerned. But the one class riots j), 
wealth and the other class riots j;, 
poverty, and the glad millenium fo; 
which many are anxiously looking re- 
mains a long way off. The biggest 
problem on the Lord’s earth exists jy 
New York and the adjoining cities. 
and until that problem is settled tho 
gospel remains but an experiment.” 

The recent Endeavor Conventio), 
here was an impulse for good in many 
respects. Aside from all that wa. 
spectacular and sensational, it le 
people to feel that religion was « 
reality and a power in the thought of 
thousands represented in the gather- 
ing. The aggressive and missionary 
features of its work are encouragin¢. 
The young are teaching their elders 
the value of systematic benevolence. 

It seems, from Mr. Hager’s statis- 
tics, that Chinese Christians are put- 
ting us to shame by their aboundin: 
liberality. Some of their Sunday- 
schools are giving fifty times as mucl.. 
per member, as our wealthy churches. 
While one large church in Boston 
gives but a few pennies each for for- 
eign missions, one Brooklyn Chinese 
Sunday-school gives five dollars a 
member. Some of our well-to-do 
churches report less than a dime , 
year per member to home missions. 
while the Chinese Christians of ('q]/- 
fornia give $11.88 to home and $13.54 
to foreign missions per member, wit), 
other gifts, making their total bene. 
factions $39.07 for each member a 
ear. 

The London Commonwealth says 
that the pecuniary management of 
Dr. Talmage’s last tour in Englan( 
was detrimental to him, and that now 
he will speak without a fixed fee, and 
so avoid the appearance of a mercen- 

ary spirit. It says that on his previ. 

ous visit he once found thousands 

outside of a church where he had 

been advertised to preach, while but 

a moderate, comfortably-seated audi- 
ence within. “Why don't you let 
them in?” he asked. He was toll 
that four shillings was the price of 
each admission. Dr. Talmage pre- 
cipitately changed his theme, for thv 
text he had chosen was, “ Without 
money and without price.” 

It is further stated that the Chris- 
tian Herald in New York is a distinct 
property from a paper of the same 
name in London, which advocates 


wild theories of prophecy. The Wee/- 
‘ly in this city has been recently pur- 
chased, and Mr. Baxter, the former pr. - 

prietor, has now no connection with it 
| whatever. Dr. Talmage declines to 
commit himself to any prophetic the- 
ory, and refrains from criticising Mr. 
Baxter, who has, he says, studied the 
matter more than he has. 

Dr. Pierson, who is called “the 
Successor of Spurgeon,” is to supply 
the Fourth Presbyterian church for 
the present, and many would be glad 
to have him there known as “the Suc- 
cessor of Howard Crosby.”” Dr. Mer- 
edith is spending his summer at home, 
preaching twice each Sunday, and 
says that he enjoys the novelty of be- 
ing in town, doing pulpit and pastor- 
al work in summer time, having hith- 
erto taken long absences. Little trip- 
for a few hours to Coney Islan: 
| serve, he says, to yield all the physi- 
cal refreshment he needs. 

July 24, 1892. OccastoNat. 


PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION. 


As provided in the joint resolution 
of Congress approved June 29th last. 
President Harrison has issued « 
proclamation appointing Friday, Ov- 
tober 21, 1892, the four hundredt! 
anniversary of the discovery of \mer- 
ica by Columbus, as a general holi- 
day for the people of the Unite:| 
States. | 

“On that day,” says the proclam:- 
tion, “let the people, as far as possi- 
ble, cease all toil and devote then- 
selves to such exercises as may best 
express honor to the discoverer, an:| 
their appreciation of the great - 
achievements of the four complete:! 
centuries of American life. Colum- 
bus stood in his age as the pionee: 
of progress andenlightenment. 
system of universal education is 1: 
our age the most prominent and sal- 
utary feature of the spirit of enlight- 
enment, and it is peculiarly appropr'- 
ate that the schools be made by the 
people the center of the day’s demon- 
stration. Let the national flag float 
over every schoolhouse in the coun- 
try, and let the exercises be such as 
shall impress upon our youth the 
patriotic duties of American citizen- 
ship. In the churches, and other 
places of assembly of the people, let 
there be expressions of gratitude to 
Divine Providence for the devout 
faith of the discoverer, and for the 
divine care and guidance which has 
directed our history, and so abun- 
dantly blessed our people.” 


Baprist.—It is reported that fifteen 
new churches applied for admission 
to the Chicago Baptist Association at 
its late meeting at Oak Park, 01l.—— 
The assets of the University of Chi- 
cago now amount to $5,000,000, and 
the endowment to $3,200,000. 


Boston firms have sent to Africa 
during the eleven months ending 


May 31st, 627,122 gallons of spiritu- 
ous liquors 
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Tue Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religions Wews. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Among the visitors at the last 
Monday Club was Rev. Dr. G. L. 
Shearer, Secretary of the American 
Tract Society, New York city. He 
was called upon for remarks. He 
said that from what he had seen in his 
travels up and down the State, and 
what he had heard from others of 
large observation, he must believe 
that Californians are not a church-go- 
ing people. He had been told that 
ninety-five per cent. of the people 
outside the cities and towns do not 
go to church. The wear and waste 
of life in the city is made up by the 
influx of population from the coun- 
try. If that is godless, then the 
moral decay becomes still greater in 
the city. In self-defense, therefore, 
if from no higher motive, we must 
evangelize the country. There 1s 
reason for a centre for religious lit- 
erature in this city, and so the Tract 
Society has established one. Colpor- 
teurs and Sunday-school missionaries 
can scatter this through the country, 
where the people are willing to pay 
for it. We want more good men for 
this work, and when we find them we 
will support them. He said that a 
gentleman belonging in this State 
told him that not long ago he was 
out in the country, when he met two 
Salvation Army men, who asked him 
about his soul. Hetold them he was 
a church-member. “But are you: a 
saved man?” Yes, he believed he 
was. They said they were visiting 
from house to house and trying to do 
the good they could; and these men 
were Japanese. Rev. H. F. Burgess 
read a very interesting paper on 
“Business Methods in the Pulpit,” 
following which was a good discus- 
sion. The President of our Club, D. 
Gilbert Dexter, will read a paper at 
the next meeting on “Municipal Re- 
form.” 


Rey. Dr. James Tompkins of Chi- 
cago supplied the pulpit of the First 
church in this city last Sabbath. His 
sermons were strong and timely 
presentations of the truth, and were 
listened to with pleasure and profit 
by good congregations. He will 
preach again for this church next 
Sabbath. 

In the Fourth church, at night, Mr. 
Edward Kimball spoke on “Some Re- 
markable Conversions He Had 
Known.” There was an after-meet- 


Rev. David Wirt preached at Tibu- 
ron, and considerable interest was 
manifest at an after-meeting. ~ 

Rev. A. K. Crawford has accepted 
a unanimous call to our church in 
Napa. 

Rev. W. H. Cooke preached at 
Santa Rosa in the morning, and or- 
ganized a Sunday-school about five 
miles away in the afternoon. 

Last Sabbath evening a good house 
greeted Dr. Conry of Tulare to hear 
his discourse on “The Antagonism 
Between Capital and Labor.” The 
sermon has been published in the 
Tulare Daily Register by request. 


The subjects at Cottonwood last 


Sabbath were: “God's Sympathy in | 


the Sphere of Human Affliction” 
(Isa. lxiii: 9), and “The Angel Shut- 
ting the Lions’ Mouths” (Dan. vi: 22). 
Our friends suffered severely last 
week by fire. A lamp explosion set 
Dr. W. D. Clark’s drug store on fire 
at lly. mu. Dr.S. P. Rugg and family 
were living in the’ upper part of the 
building. and lost all their goods, and 
no insurance. All the combustibles 
went up in smoke, but the stove, and 
the gold and silver, and silver-ware 
went down and were lost. Dr. Rugg 
was away at the time attending a sick 
lady belonging to our church. Sheriff 
Lane rushed upstairs, and snatched 
the children from their beds, and 
brought them safe into the street. 
Mrs. Rugg got down safe, somehow. 
The fire soon communicated to Mr. 
Carter’s store, who is a member of 
our congregation, and consumed 
$17,000 worth of goods; insurance, 
$7,000. J. A. J. 


The Ministerial Alliance of Tacoma 
has learned with sincere regret of 
the anticipated removal from _ its 
ranks of the Rev. C. O. Brown, pas- 
tor of the First Congregational 
church of this city to accept the 
pastorate of the First Congregational 
church of San Francisco. During 


tlemanly? Was not the fair thing, 
to give them notice, if they were to 
be frozen out, and to decline to rent 
to them the hall, and to have them 
understand that they would not be 
patronized ? S. 

Repairs on our house at Frank- 
lin, Wash., are completed, and 
services were resumed last Sunday. 
We have been obliged to omit our 
Sunday-school for only one week. 5. 

EASTERN. 

The National Council meets at 
Chicago October 12th. 

A church of thirty members was 
organized July 30th, at Key West, 
Florida. 

At St. Paul’s, July 16th, Park church 
laid the corner-stone of its new house. 
of worship. 

A North Wisconsin Home Mission- 
ary, Society has been organized, with 
Rey. H. T. Grassie, Superintendent. 


Dr. R. R. Meredith of Thompkins- 
avenue church, Brooklyn, remains at 
home this summer, preaching every 
Sunday. 


Rev. Andrew Groop, who will re- 
side at Fitchburg, has been appointed 
General Missionary to the Finns of 
Massachusetts. 


Rev. Henry Hess, for twenty-five 
years pastor of the Congregational 
German church at Fort Atkinson, 
Iowa, takes a vacation at farming in 
Nebraska. 

The forty-seventh anniversary of 
the Fond du Lac church was observ- 
ed by a great gathering on the 
grounds of W. C. Hamilton. This is 
one of the oldest churches in Wis- 
consin. 


A house of worship for the Swedish 
Congregational church at Deep river, 
Conn., was dedicated free from debt 
July 10th; another for the Swedish 
church at Cromwell July 17th. 


After a pastorate of over thirteen 


the eighteen months of Dr. Brown’s | years, Rev. J. H. Munsell retires from 


association with us, we have learned 
so to admire his regal gifts of thought 
and speech, and his gracious qualities 
of heart and demeanor, as to wish 
we might retain him with us always. 
In counsel, calm and wise; in speech, 
catholic; in oratory, superbly effect- 
ive, he has been a tower of strength 
alike to the cause of religion, moral- 
ity, education and good government 
among us, and his going away will 
be a great loss to this Alliance and to 
this city. Nevertheless, for his sake, 
we rejoice in the appreciation accord- 
ed him abroad, and our prayers will 


ing, and considerable interest was 
manifest. Sixty dollars was raised 


most of the members of the main , 
school of Olivet church, attended the | 


Mills meeting for young people in 
the morning, and the Sunday-school 
session following was given up to a 
revival service. A large number took 


their stand for the Lord during the 


lay. 

There were seven conversions at 
the Seaman’s Bethel week before last, 
and ten last week. 


The Y. P. S. GC. E. of Plymouth 
church held a delightful service Sab- 
bath evening, at the hour for preach- 
ing, addressed by Mr. J. H. Kemp, 
who was their delegate to the “Inter- 
national Convention” at New York 
city. The praise service was led by 
Mr. A. P. Chipron, supported by the 


follow him to San Francisco, Where, 


_we trust, he will become, in the hand 
during the day for current expenses. | of God, as much more useful and in- 
All the Sunday-school teachers, and | fluential than he has been here as 


| 
| 


that city is older and more populous 
than ours. By order, and in behalf 
of the Tacoma Ministerial Alliance, 


Tacoma, Wash., July 22, A. D., 1892. | 


(Signed by Committee. | 

The writer has just returned from 
a preaching trip to Hilgard and 
Perry, from seventy to seventy-five 
miles east of here, where are Sun- 
day-schools organized by Rev. C. H. 
Curtis. Services are appreciated in 
these outlying communities. On the 
way home, it was my privilege to stop 
at Kamela, on the summit of the Blue 
mountains, and in the evening, after 
preaching, to organize a Sunday- 
school. Since my last letter was writ- 
ten, two of our pastors have left us 


| —Rev. W. C. Potwine of the Episco- 


Endeavor choir; and the pastor, in a | pal church, for a summer trip to 
short address, welcomed the return | Southern Oregon and then to the 
of Mr. Kemp, and introduced him to | Kast; and Rev. A. G. Evans of the 


the congregation. Mr. Kemps ad- 


dress was packed full of bright facts, 
which were an inspiration to the— 
large audience. 


Presbyterian church, to take charge 
of school work in Salida, Col. Just 
before the latter went away, a union 


service was held at the Presbyterian 


Rev. J. F. Flint, Flora, Il. occu- Church, which was exceedingly im- 


pied Plymouth pulpit in the morning, 
and preached an excellent sermon on 
the ‘Power of the Holy Spirit.” Mr. 
Flint was a member of Plymouth 
church twenty years ago, and is the 
author of “In Potiphar’s House,” 
which is now in its third edition. 


Rev. Dr. White, pastor of M. E. 
church, Visalia, worshiped at Ply- 
mouth church last Sabbath evening, 
and attended the Young People’s 
meeting, and afterwards said, “That 
is one of the best Young People’s 
meetings I have attended in a long 
time. 

There was an excellent meeting in 
the First church, Oakland, in the 
evening. Dr. McLean’s address was on 
“The Holy Spirit; and His Necessity.” 
Many rose and expressed their desire 
for the presence and power of the 
Spirit, and some twelve rose for 
prayers. Meetings were held in 
nearly all the Oakland churches six 
evenings last week, with good inter- 
est. 


Rev. E. R. Brainerd preached in 
the morning in Pilgrim church, and 
Rev. Ben F. Sargent at night. 


Plymouth-avenue church held spe- 
cial services every night last week, 
with good attendance and interest. 
The pastor was assisted by Brothers 


_ Sargent, Cooke and King. Last Sun- 


day evening Brother Brainerd preach- 
ed on “Be Perfect.’ Already there 
are ten to unite with the church at 
the communion on August 14th. 


Rev. W. W. Scudder has returned 
from his vacation, but the church in 
Alameda was closed on Sabbath be- 
cause of repairs going on. 


_ The audiences were unusually large 
in our church in Lorin, and several 
are coming out on the Lord’s side. 


| pressive and helpful. 


Brother Evans 
has endeared himself to the whole 
community, and we are sorry to part 
with him, although, no doubt, he is 
needed where is has gone. Last Sun- 
day evening a union service was held at 
the Congregational church, under the 
auspices of the W. C. T. U., in mem- 
ory of Mrs. Trobaugh, one of the mem- 
bers who died recently. The church 
was full, and some were in the small 
room of the church. We find these 
union services so helpful that it has 
been decided to hold weekly union 
prayer-meetings during the summer 
in place of the separate church pray- 
er-meetings. C. T. Wa 
PenDLeTon, Oregon, July 29, 1892. 
The Tennessee Jubilee Singers 
gave their concert in the Franklin 
Hall on Sunday night week. They 
had a large mixed audience of white 
and colored people, and a great 
many who are not accustomed to at- 
tend church services came, and were 
benefited by the coming. The sing- 
ing was extremely good, and would 
have pleased any audience in the 
country. The company had given 
notice of their concert in Black Dia- 
mond for Saturday night week, but 
the feelings toward the race, on the 
part of the miners, because of last 
summer's labor troubles, is such that 
they had no audience. They came 
and fulfilled their part of the engage- 
ment, paid their bills for the hall and 
other expenses, and withdrew with 
the record.of gentlemen. They were 
strangers to the Franklin blacks, and 
in no way concerned in the strike 
last summer. Days before they ar- 
rived in town the report was fabri- 


| cated and circulated that they would 


not come—that they were afraid to 
come. We ask if the treatment they 
received was either Christian or gen- 


the church in Schenectady, N, Y. He 


took the church when it was young, 
and worshiped in a hall, ard leaves 
it strong and prosperous. 


Rey. J. W. Robert of McAlister has 
been visiting the churches in Indian 
Territory. He finds them in good 
condition and prosperous. A house 
of worship is in course of erection at 
Auster, and another at Goodland. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR COLUMN. 


At the Congregational church, Sac- 
ramento, July 20th, a city and coun- 
ty union was organized for the 
young people of the Christian En- 
deavor societies. The union is de- 
signed to bring about a closer fellow- 
ship among the young people in or- 
der that they may be enabled to work 
the more earnestly, and with better 
plans to win the county for Christ 
and the Church. 

“Father Endeavor’ Clark, on his 
way from the East, will address a 
mass-meeting of the young people, 
Sabbath evening, August 14th, at the 
First Congregational -church. 

The first Chinese Christian Endeav- 
or Society on the coast has been or- 
ganized at the Congregational mis- 
sion in Santa Cruz. The interest 
taken by the members is quite mark- 
ed. 

One prayer-meeting eight “heathen 
Chinee” attended, after the meeting 
expressing themselves quite interest- 
ed, and promising to attend another 
meeting. Thisis quite a demonstra- 
tion of the utility and adaptability of 
the Christian Endeavor principles, 
and the fact of the real heart and life 
conversion of the Chinese. The 
writer had the pleasure recently of 
receiving a letter from one of the 
members of the above Endeavor So- 
ciety, expressing a deep interest in 
the work; also the fact of his urging 
other Chinese in San Rafael, San 
Francisco and Oakland to organize 
societies. The letter fairly breathed 
with the Holy Spirit. What are we 
Endeavorers of lighter skin doing for 
our brothers and sisters living with- 
out the light of the Gospel ? 

Monday afternoon and evening, 
August 15th, the Santa Cruz county 
Christian Endeavor Union hold a 
convention and mass-meeting at San- 
ta Cruz. Dr. Clark will be present 
to address the meeting. The after- 
noon will be given up to the dear 
juniors. They will be present en 
masse. There will be a paper on 
junior work, followed by a discussion. 
The desire is to arovse the interest 
necessary in the junior work. The 
fact is becoming more prominent day 
by day that in order to have more 
perfected men and women like unto 
God, the foundation and chief corner- 
stone should be laid while they are 
juniors. Assuredly, we cannot doubt 
the importance of winning the chil- 
dren for our Master in training them 
to work for him; the importance to 
our lives, our homes, our country, 
yea, and the future generation. The 
children for Christ should be our cry, 
and the junior society to win them to 
Christ and train them in his service. 

The junior work in Alameda coun- 
ty is progressing; new societies are 
being organized here and there. 
There will be a total of fifteen junior 
societies within Alameda county in 
two weeks. Plans are beirg laid to 
organize a junior union for Alameda 
county, and it will be an accomplish- 
ed fact very shortly. 

California hopes to carry off 


banner for the largest number of | 


junior societies of any State in the | 


country at the International Conven- 
tion, Montreal, next year. Have you 
@ junior society in your church? If 
not, why not? Remember what the 
Master said: “Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me,” etc. Are we 
carrying this out in deed and truth? 

The minutes for the State Conven- 
tion at Santa Rosa are now in the 
printers’ hands—anticipation! 

Were you enabled to attend any of 
the glorious Mills meetings held in 
Oakland? It was really very sad if 
you could not. Mr. Mills is truly a 
man sent from God, or, we might say, 
filed with God, which means the 
Holy Spirit. He does not possess it, 
but it possesses him. Needless to 
say that the building was crowded at 
all the sessions, more often filled to 
overflowing. Among that vast throng 
of young people gathered Sabbath 
afternoon, when Mr. Mills spoke from 
the text, “Remember now thy Cre- 
ator in the days of thy youth.” who 
could doubt the advisability, in fact 
the necessity, in many cases, for young 
people to give themselves—yes, their 
lives—to God? 

Thank God many young people 
that afternoon gave themselves to 
God! In connection with this thought 
of consecrating the life to God in 
youth, one afternoon, the mid-week 


Sabbath, Mr. Mills requested all who: 


had given themselves to God before 
reaching the age of twenty years to 
rise. Fully two thousand was the 
result of careful estimate; this from 
an audience of about 3,500. About 
800 of the audience had given them- 
selves to God after they were 20; or, 
from 20 to 60 years of age. 

Is this not illustration enough of 
the work, the wonderful and marvel- 
ous work, which God would have us 
do in our societies? If only each 
and every member of every society is 
emptied completely of self and filled 
with the Spirit of God! Please get 
B. Fay Mills’ “Power from on High” 
and read it. You will thank God 
much for the wonderful though 
contained therein. 7 


MUNICIPAL REFORM. 


Two weeks ago I wrote something 
for Tue Pactric about municipal re- 
form. Since that time the newspa- 
pers have had much to say on that 
important topic, and the subject is 
waxing warm. The better class of 
citizens, regardless of party name, 
probably making a very large major- 
ity of the voters of San Francisco, 
seem to have decided that bossism 
must go. Some of the leading and 
influential clubs, political and other- 
wise, have taken action regarding the 
reform needed in unmistakable terms. 
Long months ago “the Eagle Club” 
took action regarding the matter, and 
to-day stands a unit for non-party 
rule in municipal affairs. What is 
needed, and what should be done, to 
bring about absolute and permanent 
success is for all the clubs, so- 
cieties and associations who believe 
a change for the better desirable, to 
come together by their chosen repre- 
sentatives for consultation, organiza- 
tion, and action. The one thing de- 
sirable is unity on the proposition 
that municipal affairs shull be admin- 
istered on business principles, with no 
politics in it. In no other way can 
our city government be managed hon- 
estly and with economy. 


There is a danger of which I desire 
to speak when organization comes; 
i. e., beware of having the Executive 
Committee too large, so as to be un- 
wieldy—it will notdo. ‘The bosses” 
will try to have a wolf or two in 
sheep's clothing on the committee, if 
they can. They must be watched 
and met. Keep the committee small. 


I notice that one of the reform or- 
ganizations of the city, with a single 
idea, has a committee of seventy-five. 
It is at least three times too large. 
Then, too, there is more than one 
thing needing reform in this great 
city. Besides, we learn that this ex- 
cellent association has_ ..decided, 
through its committee, to put a ticket 
in the field for supervisors only, letting 
the rest of the bill of fare go to the 
old parties to fight over as they see 
fit. Now, that is not only bad poli- 
tics, but very poor business. An en- 
tire ticket should be selected from 
top to bottom; real reform can come 
in no other way. Citizens desiring 
reform should not leave off from a 
ticket the man wielding the veto pow- 
er. The other heads of departments 
are important factors in making a 
stand for reform iv all that that word 
means. Not one can be safely left 
out—not one. 


It is stated that those directing the 
movement named have decided they 
will not consult nor co-operate with 
any other reform organization re- 
garding a municipal ticket. If. this 
statement is true, it is to be re- 
gretted. There should be combina- 
tion and co-operation on the part ‘of 
all citizens desiring to see reform 
and our city affairs wrested from the 
control of the corrupt bosses who 
have too long fed at the municipal 
crib, with monstrous exactions from 
all who come under their control. 
The time has come when every 
thought of party should be laid 
aside for the common and permanent 
good of this city as a whole. The 
one idea should be to seek reform in 
ali departments, and not merely to re- 
form one existing evil of the many. 

| Unrry. . 


_INSURANCE 


Capital, $1,000,000. 


THE 


Assets, $2,850,000. 


Pb 

At AA 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
Sold in SAN FRANCISCO ONLY, at 


-- They are “THE PERFECTION OF FIT” -:- ~~ -: 


THE IMPROVED 


> P, CENTEMERI & CO. 
EID GLOVE 


7 KEARNY ST. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 


Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


Metal 
Tipped. 


READY DRESS STAY 


See Name “EVER READY’’ on Back of Each Stay. 


Acknowledged the BEST DRESS STAY On the Market 


Will Not 
Cut 
Through. 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of steel and warranted water-proof. All other stays are 
made differently and will rust. Beware of Imitations. Take none but the *“*Ever Ready.’”’ 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mioh. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND BETAILERS. 
SPECIAL t MODEL DRESS STEEL CO., 74 Grand St., New York 


DEPOTS. 


BROWN & METZNER, 535 Market Street, San 


H:0:M:E:s 


Beautiful . 
Berkeley 


ee 

Very few readers of THE PACIFIC are aware 
of the superior attractions of Berkeley, or how 
easily a lot can just now be obtained in its 
beautiful ‘‘ SCENIC PARK.” 

In addition to fine climate, good water, and 
NO SALOONS, Berkeley has exceptionally good 
schools—private, grammar and high schools, 
besides the State University; also, it is very 
convenient to San Francisco and Oakland, re- 
turn tickets being only 25 cents to one, and 10 
cents to the other. 

The DALEY SCENIC PARK lies on the 
north side of the University grounds, in the 
midst of Berkeley. It has a commanding view 
of the bay, Golden Gate, Oakland and San 
Francisco, being about 350 feet above sea level, 
and is only ten minutes’ walk from the steam 
cars, electric cars, schools, postoffice and 
churches. 

This Park has recently been laid off into lots 
of various sizes, which are now for sale at from 
$500 to $1,000—only $50 down and $10 
monthly, with interest at 8 per cent. 

For further particulars, write to Rev. O. G. 
May, Berkeley, or call at his house, in the 
Park, corner of Daley and Euclid avenues. 


HEADQUARTERS 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS, 


26, 28 & 30 O’Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


— 


DODGE BROTHERS. 


Art Stationers, Plate Printers 


and Engravers, 
225 POST ST., - SAN FRANCISCO, 
Wedding Work a Specialty. 


Knabe, Haines 
P| AN O S Bush& Gerts, KellerBros. 
Smith & Barnes. 
Sold for Cash or on Installments. Pianos rented, 
tuned, moved or repaired, 

Knase.— Pronounced by D’Albert, Von Bulow, 
Grunfield, and other renowned pianists, the piano 
in existence. 

Haines.—Celebrated for purity and volume oi tone, 
and extraordinary durability, and pemres by the 
world’s famous prima donna, Adelina Patti. 


Busu & Gerts.—Strictly first-class in every partic- | 


ular, and at a very moderate price. It excels many 
pianos for which a much higher price is asked. 
STERLING OrGAN.—Handsome in design, elegantly 
finished, unsurpassed in tone, durable. The price 
moderate. 
Witcox & Wuite Setr-PLayinc Symriony.—A 


full orchestra in itself. Call and see it, and listen to it. 


ORIGINAL 
SWAIN’S BAKERY, 
213 Surrer Sr. 
Saw Francisco, Aug. 24, 1891, 


CENTRAL MILLING 0O.— 

Gentlemen: We take pleasure in recom- 
mending the ‘‘Drifted Snew Flour” as being 
the wairzst and rinest grade of Flour we 
have ever used. 


Fouts ALN BROTHBES 


LETTER 


Red Letter 
Reductions. 


Red Letter Prices: 


CALIFORNIA: 
FURNITURE 


COMPANY 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 
117-123 Geary St., 


Ss. F. 


UNBRICHT 


hould succeed in selling 

unbright scouring soap at 8c, but 
aepates sufficiently to sacrifice at rc 
aid to be superior to any. 


MITHS” CASH STORE 


6-418 Front 8t, ¥F. 
end for sample and sircular. : 


Of it. Of what? 
MAKE SUCCESS way, country 
business on ! 
orders. How? By prompt service, low prices. 
care in every detail, perfect attention to individuai 
wants. It is our study to please, and we su 
Steadily increasing business proves it. You can’t 
afford to do without us any longer, so address for 
price list, SMITH’S CASH STORE, 416-418 
Front St.,S. F. Ask for latest price list. 
charge to join our army of customers, ten thousand~ 
strong. 


No Charge to JOIN, 


value for value. We doa getieral merchan 
business, carry a very large stock, and can supply 

Tess 


all your wants promptly and carefully. Ad 
for price list, Smiths’ Cash sneer aubedl Front 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


on New $140.00 


ICYCLES 


We will deliver, free of 
re. freight, to any point 
of the Rocky 


CRYSTAL BATHS. 


-Physicians recommend the stal hot 
sea-water tub and baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of all North Beach | 


cars. John Farnbam, Manager 


Temperance Lunch and Dining Rooms. 
Separate Parlor for Ladies and Fami. 
lies. Our cooking is done by first class 
women caterers. Our place is clean 
and our service is good. Ice cream 
and oysters served. 

1304 Market St. & & McAllister At., 


C. M. PETERSEN. — San Francispo. 
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Our Young Jolks. 


He Had His Way. 


My shaving brush is missing, 
And my shoe horn can’t be found; 
My comb and brush I cannot see, 
My cane in nowhere round; 
My tall silk hat is ruffled up, 
My pens have gone astray— 
But all this woe is naught to me, 
For baby’s had his way. 


What though my shoes are minus strings, 
My manuscripts awry ? ; 

I know that this betoken’s babe’s 
Been spared a heartfelt cry. 

What though the floor is ever strewn 
With toys, by night and day? 

Is there not pleasure in the thought 
That baby’s had his way ? 


It hurts to have my moustache pulled, 
' And games at 4 A. M. 

Are not just suited to my mind; 
But John is fond of them, 

And, after all, it seems to me, 
No man can well gainsay 

That there is lots and lots of fun 
When baby has his way. 


So, son and heir, continue on 
Thy happy, blest career; 

Ne’er shall thy daddy interpose 
To raise the scalding tear. 

Whate’er discomfort comes to me, 
Cease not thy joyous play; 

As far as I’m concerned, my boy, 
Go on and have thy way. 


—Harper’s Young People. 


A LESSON IN ENGLISH. 


1. Do not say “don’t,” “ won't,” 
‘‘ghan’t,” etc., when the dignity or 
proprieties of the occasion obviously 
eall for “do not,” “will not,” “shall 
not,”etc. Such abbreviations as“don’t” 
should be confined to colloquial or 
very familiar discourse. They may 
be used with great effect in the pul- 
pit, but ought not to be substituted 
without rhyme or reason for the reg- 
ular forms. 

2. Do not say, “we will find,” when 
you mean “we shall find.” Why is it 
that all Scotchmen, Irishmen and 
Americans (outside of New England), 
with the rarest exceptions, make a 
perfect mess of the “ auxiliaries” ? 
Remember, too, the Frenchman's ex- 
clamation who had fallen into a deep 
well: “I vill ddrrown, nubbody 
zshallhelpp mmeee!” Macaulay some- 
where remarks upon the singular 
fact that the cabmen of London in- 
variably get these forms right, where- 
as Principal Robertson, the historian 
of Scotland and America, and of 
“Charles the Fifth,” contrives almost 
every time to get them wrong. It 
has become a burning scandal that 
our editors and preachers and pro- 
fessional writers and speakers should 
not be able to give even this meager 
evidence of a competent education. 

3. Do not say “first-class” (as if you 
were selling goods) instead of the 
good old English “first-rate.” 

4. Do not say “the balance” (un- 
less you are speaking of money) in- 
stead of “the rest,” or “the remain- 


der.” 


5. Do not say “back and forth,” 
when you mean “backward and for- 
ward.” Ifthe phrase here objected 
to is to be found in any production 
of a native of England, the fact has 
escaped our attention. | 

6. Do not say “time and again,” 
when you are surrounded by such an 
embarras de choix as “time after time,” 
“again and again, “over and over,” 
“over and over again, and even “time 
and time again.” If the challenged 
phrase can be pointed out in any 
English author we are not aware of 
it, and consider ourselves safe in the 
averment that it has never been em- 
ployed by an English writer of credit 
who was “native and to the manner 
born.” 

7. Do not say “grant to give,” but 
simply “grant” or “give.” 

8. Do not be punctilious to say 
“around” when the best of English 
authors and ordinary writers com- 
monly prefer the monosyllabic ad- 
jective “round.” Three or four ex- 
amples may suffice. John Locke 
speaks of “round about sense.” The 
old woman in the Nursery Rhymes, 
who “had eggs for to sell,” likewise 
(upon encountering a peddler by the 
name of Stout) had her petticoats 
cut “round about.” Charles Dickens’ 
magazine was yclept “All the Year 
Round.” The formula for those who 
(like some of us Eastern Virginians) 
have what Dr. Rush used to stigma- 
tize as “the R-phobia,” has always 
been “Round the rugged rock the 
ragged rascal ran.” And yet jour- 
nals like the New York Herald im- 
agine themselves to be especially ex- 
act in writing this excellent word 
with an apostrophe before it—as if it 
needed to be shored up by any ex- 
traneous device of that kind ! 

9. Do not say “round and about,” 
when Swift and Bolingbroke and 
Addison and Steele and Thackera 
were content to say “round about.” 

10. Do not say (with “The Misses 
Twinkleton’s Corps of Instructors for 
the Female Nursery”) “ you would 
better,” when the authorities just 
quoted, and Johnson and Fielding 
and Burke and Gray and Cowper and 
Walpole and Macaulay, and “George 
Eliot” and John Shorthouse never 


gserupled to say “you had better.” 


11. Do not say “in our midst” 
(which is nevertheless creeping even 
into the careless English that has 
some vogue on the other side of the 
water), when you might shorten your 
petition by simply saying “among us,” 
or lengthen it by following the in- 
variable’ Biblical model, and saying 
“in the midst of us.” 
the usage censured was once. pointed 
out to us in Macaulay, but it turned 


An instance of. 


out to be an American misprint for 
“in our minds.” 7 

12. Do not go as far out of your 
way as certain contemporary’ writers 
do to say “realize,” when all you 
mean is “feel,” or (in its latest usage) 
“appreciate.” An idea or a hope or 
dream used to be “realized” by be- 
coming a fact. Now, forsooth, a fact 
is “realized” by being merely reflect- | 
ed in a sentiment. 

13. Do notsay, “O that thou would !” 
when what you mean to say is, “O that 
thou wouldest (or wouldst)!” Far 
better than either in ordinary cases 
(with due regard for Solomon's ex- 
traordinary example) is the method 
dictated by nature and sanctioned by 
our Lord himself in the prayer he 
put into the lips of his disciples; viz., 
that of employing bare Saxon imper- 
atives. We are thus taught to say, 
‘Giveus * * * our daily bread’; 
“Forgive us our debts”; “Lead us not 
into temptation”; “ Deliver us from 
evil.” 

14. Do not avoid the sound old 
word “begin,” in order to use the in- 
ferior term, “commence.” 

15. Do not say, “I commenced to 
read’; but “I began to read,” or, “I 
commenced reading.” | 

16. Do not say (with the vast ma- 
jority of Americans) “aside from,” 
when you mean “apart from.” If an 
English-born writer, educated in Eng- 
land, has ever substituted the word 
“aside” for the word “apart” in this 
way, the fact has never been brought 
to my knowledge. 

17. Do not say “when you are 
through with it.” Atall events, never 
say it in England. The expression 
excites a mirth there like that which 
shook Lieutenant Hedley Vicars when 
he first saw the signal, “Look out for 
the locomotive!” The English in- 
variably say, “when you are (or have) 
done with it.” 


18. Do not say “Revs. Smith and 


Jones,’ instead of “the Reverend Mr. 
Smith and [the Reverend] Mr. Jones,” 
or, “the Reverend Messrs. Smith and 
Jones.” The word “Reverend” (why 
always spell it with a capital, and 
why so often avoid the capital in 
such a word as “Satan” ?) is an ad- 
jective, and should be treated as 
such. We do not say, “go play on 
green grass,” or, “look up at blue 
sky." Maz, in Richmond Christian 
Advocate. 


ANTISTHENES AND THE BOASTFUL 
YOUTH. 


There is an old saying that we 
should not count our chickens before 


| they are hatched, which is a very 


good old saying indeed, and one that 
has been said in many different ways. 
One of the most amusing ways of put- 
ting it was that of the Greek Antis- 
thenes, who had been very much 
wearied by the boasting of a young 
acquaintance of his, of how rich he 
would be when a cargo of salt fish he 
was expecting arrived from the Pon- 
tus. The youth kept telling Antis- 
thenes of the presents he would give 
him and the other attentions he would 
shower upon him, when the Greek 
seized an empty meal-bag and led 
the braggart to a dealer in flour. 

“Fill this to the brim,” he said to 
the dealer. 

The dealer did so, and Antisthenes, 
turning on his heel, started to leave 
the shop without paying for the flour. 

“Here!” cried the dealer, “my mon- 
ey! my money!” 

“Ah!” said Antisthenes, “I have 
none; but—er—this young gentle- 
man” (pointing to the boastful youth) 
will pay for it when his cargo:of salt 
fish comes in.” 

The haste of the dealer to empty 
the flour back into the bin and hurl 
the empty bag at the retreating An- 
tisthenes taught the young man the 
lesson the wit desired him to learn.— 
Harper’s Young People. 


CULTURE AND MONEY GETTING. 


A man may get ever so much cul- 
ture and never get rich; and a man 
may get ever so rich and never 
achieve culture enough to speak 
polite English, or know good poetry 
from bad. Now, a money-maker who 
has no culture is liable to be hard 
put to it to get his money’s worth out 
of life; and the upshot of his embar- 
rassments usually is, that not being 
fitted by education to enjoy the things 
that give pleasure to cultivated 
minds, he either takes up with less 
innocent amusements, or else sticks 
to business because it is the only 
thing he likes todo. At best he di- 
vides-his time between money-mak- 
ing and the cultivation and enjoy- 
ment of that wonderfully remunera- 
tive animal, the horse. When the 


Y | money has been made in a business 


of large speculative possibilities, there 
are disadvantages about going on, 
merely for amusement, after one has 
won enough.. Many men could speak 
eloquently of the disadvantages of 
being driven by defective culture to 
buy and sell wheat for occupation.— 


Saint Bernard searched all nature 
to find an emblem of the lightness 
and helpfulness of the Redeemer’s 
cross, which is ours to assume. “I 
seem to find a shadow of it in the 
wings of a bird, which are indeed 
borne by the creature, and yet sup- 
port her flight toward heaven.” 


‘Destroy the red light, and there is 
: 


not a railroad in the world over which 
it would be safe to travel. 


GOLDEN RULE ARITHMETIC. 


“Phil.” whispered Kenneth Brooks, 
“I’ve got a secret to tell you after 


school.” 


‘Nice ?” asked Phil. 

“Yes,” was the answer—‘“nice for 
me.” 

“Oh! ” said Phil, and his eyebrows 
fell. He followed Kenneth around 
behind the schoolhouse after school 
to hear the secret. 

“My Uncle George,” said Kenneth, 
“has given me a ticket to go and see 
the man that makes canary birds fire 
off pistols and all that. Ever see 
him?” 

‘‘No,” said Phil, hopelessly. 

“Well, its first rate, and my ticket 
will take me in twice,” said Kenneth, 
cutting a little caper of delight. 

' “Same thing both times?” asked 
Phil. | 

“No, sir-ee; new tricks every time. 
Isay Phil,” Kenneth continued, struck 
with the other’s mournful look, “won't 
your Uncle George give vou one? ” 

“I ain't got any Uncle George,” 
said Phil. | 

“That's a fact; how about your moth- 
er, Phil?” 

“Can't afford it,’ answered Phil, 
with his eyes on the ground. 

Kenneth took his ticket out of his 
pocket and looked at it; it certainly 
promised to admit the bearer into 
Mozart Hall two afternoons; then he 
looked at Phil, and a secret wish stole 
into his heart that he hadn’t said 
anything about his ticket; but after a 
few minutes’ struggle, “Phil,” he 
cried, “I wonder if the man wouldn't 
change this and give me two tickets 
that would take you and me in one 
time?” 

Phil’s eyes grew bright, and a 
happy little smile crept over his broad 
little face. “Do you think he would ?” 
he asked eagerly. 

“Let’s try,” said Kenneth; and the 
two little boys started off to the office 
window at the hall. 

- “But, Kenneth,” said Phil, stopping 
short, “it ain’t fair for me to take 
your ticket.” 

“It is, though, answered his friend, 
stoutly, “’cause I'll get more fun 
from going once with you than twice 
by myself.” 

This settled the matter, and Phil 
gave in. 

“So you want two tickets for one 
time ?” said the agent. : 

“Yes, sir,” said Kenneth, taking o 
his sailor hat to the great man—“one 
for me and one for Phil, you know.” 

“You do arithmetic by the Golden 
Rule down here, don’t you?” asked 
the ticket man. 

“No, sir, we use Ray’s Practical,” 
answered the boys; and they didn’t 
know for a long time what that man 
meant by the Golden Rule.—~Selected. 


A NEW SORT OF HUNTER. 


A little Cornish boy in Dr. Stephen- 
son's Children’s Home in London sur- 
prised the sister in charge the other 
day by exclaiming: 

“Sister, when I’m grown up I mean 
to be a schoomaster, a minister and 
a hunter.” 

Sister was by no means surprised 
to hear the child’s first and second 
choice. It is likely enough. so she 
would say, that one or both avoca- 
tions may fall to his lot. “But, Ber- 
tie,” she asked, “why do you want to 
be a hunter? ” 

“Well, sister, 1 mean to hunt u 
the people that don’t go to chapel. ” 


Hanpuine or Curpren.—If is often 
painful to observe how little children 
are handled. It is not an uncommon 
practice for parents and nurses to 
catch them suddenly by the hand or 
arm, and drag or hurl them over 
some difficult spot, such, for instance, 
as a mud-hole, or over a brook, if in 
the country; or, from the steps of a 
tram-car to the pavement, or over 
some broken place in the pavement 
or street; or over the gutter, if in the 
town, without a single thought of 
what the consequences might be from 
such procedure. If parents and 
nurses who are guilty of such con- 
duct will, by way of experiment, just 
allow themselves to be suddenly sus- 
pended by the wrist or arm, and at 
the same time hurled across a given 
space, they will have taken the first 
lesson in reference to the improprie- 
ty, not to say barbarous and brutal 
character, of such a practice. 


Immense — The largest 
aerolite ever known to have fallen is 
lying in the Caspian Sea, a short dis- 
tance from the Peninsula of Apshe- 
ron. In falling the aerolite made a 
most terrific noise as it rushed 
through the air with incredible 
speed, and the white-hot mass made 
a light that illuminated the country 
and sea around about for a great dis- 
tance. When it struck the water im- 
mense clouds of steam arose, and the 
hissing could be heard for a great 
distance. Huge masses of water 
were thrown upward, and the sight 
was a most beautifulone. So enorm- 
ous is the aerolite that it projects 
twelve feet above the water; and, 
save for its fused black crust, which 
gives it an appearance of having 
been varnished, it has every appear- 
ance of being of the usual rocky 
formations met with along the Coast. 


“How old are you, my son?” asked 
an old gentleman of a “tot.” “I’m 
4,and I'm glad of it; Iwas getting 
very tired of being three all the time.” 


Life. 


Life is a sheet of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two—and then comes night ! 


‘* Lo, time and space enough,” we cry, 
‘* ‘To write an epic,” so wetry 
Our nibs upon the edge—and die. 


Muse not which way the pen to hold; 
Luck hates the slow and loves the bold; 
Soon comes the darkness and the cold; 


Greatly begin! Though thou hast time 
But for a line be that sublime. 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime, 


— Lowell, 


GLEANINGS. 


The wise should possess their lives 
in hope. 

Virtue though in rags will keep 
you warm. 


The mind is never right but when 
it is at peace within itself.— Mor- 


The man who knows that God is 
with him is the only ones who knows 
that he is right. 


The difference between a wise man 
and a fool, is that the fool’s mistakes 
never teach him anything. 


Getting men to be selfish is one of 
the principal ways the devil has of 
getting them to become his. 


One of the things the devil tries 
hardest to do is to keep people from 
getting to God with their money. 


Foreign languages like foreign 
arts, should not occupy precious time 
in acquiring except for actual use. 


The Christian is narrow, is he? 
Well, it takes a narrow man to geton 
well in the straight and narrow way. 


Getting real bad men to be appar- 
ently good is one of the ways the 
devil has of trying to be respectable. 

There are somany people who want 
to revolutionize the world, who never 
have time to fix up their own fences. 

You can take it for granted that no 
man will grow much in grace as long 
as he can have everything his own 
way. 

“Let him that is athirst come.” 
This is what God says to the man who 
has the slightest longing for a better 
life. 


Every mistake a Christian makes 


| ought to be a round in the ladder 


that will help him to step higher next 
time. 

The main reason why the masses 
remain indifferent is because so few 
of the preachers become thoroughly 
in earnest. 


Whenever a Bible is opened in 
church it means that the preacher is 
authorized to offer pardon to all who 
will receive it. 


A man can not only be saved and 
know it, but if he is saved right, the 
whole neighborhood will be pretty 
apt to know it. 

Oh, that we could always think of 
God as we do of a friend, as one who 
unfeignedly loves us, even more than 
we do ourselves !—- Baxter. 


If wrinkles must be written on our 
brows let them not be written upon 
the heart. The spirit should never 
grow old.—James A. Garfield. 


No one has a right to be called a 
Christian who does not do something 
in his station toward the discharge of 
the trust reposed in him.—Bishop 
Builer. 


It takes less time to amass a for- 


P | tune than to become heavenly-mind- 


ed. It is the work of a long life to 
become a Christian.— ev. F. W. Rob- 
ertson. 


SPREAD OF THE OPIUM HABIT. 


The increase of the opium traffic in 
India has been so rapid as to suggest 
the necessity of abolishing the opium 
revenue and prohibiting the traffic. 
During the last nine years the quan- 
tity of illicit opium consumed has in- 
creased 134 per cent. In Madras the 
increase has been from practically no 
consumption in 1855 to 664,224 pounds 
in 1890. In the Punjab, where the 
government reported a year ago that 
the traffic had been suppressed, the 
revenue from this source amounted to 
only about $3,500, but in the North- 
west Provinces and Bengal the license 
on the article yielded more than six 
times the amount of the excise revenue. 
These licenses, which are issued to 
shops throughout India proper and 
Burmah, are very unusual in form. 
Those who take them are under ob- 
ligation to sell a stipulated amount 
or pay a fine. This, of course, un- 
naturally increases consumption. In 
addition to the regular traffic, it is 
stated that large quantities are illicit- 
ly sold, most of which is government 
epium supplied to venders who pay 
enormous auction prices for the 
privilege of selling it to central shops. 
The inconsistency of the government 
is seen in the fact that even where 
the smoking dens are supposed to be 
unlawful, it licenses the sale of chandu, 
or smoking opium, thus providing the 
means of violating the provisions of 
its own enactment and encouraging 
the expansion of the trade. While 
the above given facts are not compre- 
hensive, they serve to show how wide- 
ly and rapidly the use of this deadly 
drug is increasing. That it degrades 
its victim there is ne doubt whatever. 
The government claims to be con trol- 
ling and limiting it by the present li- 
cense system, but thepublic and private 
revenue which it affords makes its abol- 
ishment well-nigh impossible. In short, 
thé opium problem in India is very 
similar to the liquor problem in 


America. Not only in India, but in 
England, is there an opium and an 
anti-opium party, the latter- propos- 
ing for the opium trade what the 
prohibition party proposes for the 
liquor traffic of the United States. 
In England it has been seriously pro- 
posed that temperance candidates 
should make the abolition of the 
opium revenue a part of their pro- 
gramme. 


THE LITTLE CHILDREN THAT ARE 
GONE. 


Why do they come, these little ones 
that enter our ‘homes by the gateway 
of suffering, and that linger with us 
a few months, uttering no words, 
smiling in mysterious silence, yet 
speaking eloquently all the time, of 
the purity and sweetness of heaven ? 
Why must they open the tenderest 
fountains of our natures only to leave 
them so soon choked with the bitter 
tears of loss? It is impossible whol- 
ly to answer such questions of the 
tortured heart; but one can say, in 
general, that these little temporary 
wanderers from a celestial home come 
and go because of the great love of 
God. It is an inestimable blessing 
to have been the parent of a child 
that has the stamp of heaven upon 
its brow, to hold it in one’s arms, to 
minister to it, to gaze fondly down 
into the little upturned face, and to 
rejoice in the unsullied beauty of its 
smiles, and then to give it back to 
God at His call, with the thought 
that in heaven, as upon earth, it 1s 
still our own child, a member of the 
household, still to be counted always 
as one of the children whom God 
hath given us. Such a love chastens 
and sanctifies the hearts of the father 
and mother, carries them out beyond 
time and sense, and gives them a 
hold upon the unseen. As things of 
great value always cost, it is worth 
all the sorrow to have known this ho- 
ly affection, and to have this treasure 
in heaven.— Chicago Advance. 


Laveuter as A Promorer.— 
In his “Problem of Health,” Dr. 
Greene says there is not the remotest 
corner or little inlet of the minute 
blood vessels of the human body 
that does not feel some wavelet from 
the convulsions occasioned by good 
hearty laughter. The life principle 
of the central man is shaken to its in- 
nermost depths, sending new tides of 
life and strength to the surface, thus 
materially tending to ensure good 
health to the persons who indulge 
therein. The blood moves more 
rapidly and conveys a different im- 
pression to all the organs of the 
body, as it visits them on that parti- 
cular mystic journey when the man 
is laughing, from what it does at 
other times. For this reason every 
good hearty laugh in which a person 
indulges tends to lengthen his life, 
conveying, as it does, new and dis- 
tinct stimulus to the vital forces. 

He who is sure of his position and 
of the rectitude of his course can af- 
ford to be dispassionate and calmly 
discuss the phases of the controversy; 
he who is not certain of the ground on 
which he stands, or who knows that 
his interest in the matter is personal 
rather than speculative, is extremely 
apt to lose temper when opposed, 
and make up in vituperation what he 
lacks in argument. The sober man 
will, therefore, avoid intemperance of 
language, lest it be suspected that 
his interest is not altogether im- 
personal, and more especially be- 
cause a display of temper in the dis- 
cussion of political issues is not only 
ill-bred, but impolitic.— Selected. 


Kennedy’s 
MEDICAL DISCOVERY 


Takes hold in this order : 


Bowels 
Liver 
Kidneys 
Inside Skin 
Outside Skin 


Driving everything before it that 
ought to be out. 


re know whether you need it or 
no 

Sold by every druggist, and manu- 
factured by 


Donald Kennedy 


ROXBURY, 


Academy of Sciences Building. 
45 


819 MARKT STRERT, R00 


SAN FRANOISCO, 


Our extensive and thoroughl cal 
knowledge in to the 
ploration of mineral lands, and the proper 
working of mines of all grades, warrants us 
in soliciting the attention and patronage of 
those who desire reliable information 

c and market value o proper- 
ties and developed mines. 

Mineral lands and mines examined, report- 
ed upon, and accurate descriptive drawings 
made of thesame. Mining machine nee 

8, 
acts, agreements, and all other papers 
ired in transactions, drawn upin 

Purchases and sales 


= of all descriptions selected. 
con 
requ 


That it is not wise to experiment 
with cheap compounds purporting 
to be blood-purifiers, but which 
have no real medicinal vaiue. To 
make use of any other than the old 
standard AYER’S Sarsaparilla—the 
Superior Blood-purifier—is simply 
to invite loss of time, money, and 
health. If you are afflicted with 
Serofula, Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia, Eczema, Running Sores, 
Tumors, or any other blood disease, 
be assured that 


It Pays to Use 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and AYER’S 
only. AYER’S Sarsaparilla can 
always be depended upon. It does 
not vary. It is always the same in 
quality, quantity, and effect. It is 
superior in combination, proportion, 
appearance, and in all that goes to 
build up the system weakened by 
disease and pain. It searches out 
‘all impurities in the blood and ex- 
pels them by the natural channels, 


AYER'S 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maes. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


NEW ENGLAND 


. SOAP COMPANY 
FISHBEOK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


307 SACRAMENTO STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL, 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Li'y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 

ears. It recommends itself for washing 
idies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done so already 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs,Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. 

Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street, 


San 


S. FOSTER & 
Grocers. 


Sole Agents For 


For hot climates. Choice 
MACKEREL AND 
TONGUES AND SOUNDS 
A Specialty. 
26 & 28 California Street 
SAN FRANOISOO 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


1918 MARKET STREET 
San Francisco, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


316 & 318 Market St., S. F. 
@@ For sale by all hardware dealers. 


W. R, SUMMERHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F. 
Near Market 
Watches ed, $1; Main » $1. 
elry repairing a specialty. 


Ripans Tabules cure the blues. 
Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. 
Ripans Tabules cure dyspepsia. 
Ripans Tabules cure constipation. 
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iriterary and Educational. 


Tue Spreit or Mopern An 
Essay in the Form of Lectures. By 
Josiah Royce, Ph.D. Boston : 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50. 

There is a great deal that is at- 
tractive about this book. Itiscomely 
in appearance, an 8vo of 519 pages, 
in the style of the Riverside publica- 
tions. It is supplied with a syllabus 
of the course of thought; its appen- 
dixes discuss some technical and more 
difficult points suggested in the body 
of the book; it is well indexed. The 
author deserves well of Californians. 

He is a Native Son, a graduate of the 

State University, and had also been 

an instructor there before he became 

assistant Professor of Philosophy, the 
position he now holds in Harvard 

University. Indeed, it has seemed 

strange to us that California should 

not claim for herself, in some high 
position, the permanent service of 
one so capable. For Dr. Royce has 
shown literary versatility as well as 
fitness for the lecture-room. He has 
worked out some California sights 
and experiences into a popular novel, 
and has reproduced in an interesting 
narrative the events down through 
the first ten years of our common- 
wealth. It is not long since he gave 
the public his fresh essay on the 
“Religious Aspect of Philosophy.” 


The present bock originated, appar- 


ently, in some successful readings to 
select groups of interested persons, 
in which he attempted to speak in a 
frank and unconventional way con- 
cerning the course and the principal 
leaders of modern philosophical 
thought. The first part of the volume 
before us thus glides ou in the man- 
ner of one at home, and interested 
heartily in his theme, who is conscious 
of having before him hearers who 
are wakeful and eager to know how 
the great thinkers have joined on to 
one another, and brought about our 
present mental conditions. Itis an 
entertaining and really instructive 
summary. Dr. Royce is none of the 
stumbling, hesitating sort of talkers. 
Neither is he shut up to the 
phraseology of some particular 
school. He writes flowing and grace- 
ful English. What he writes con- 


-eerning such men as Kant and Scho- 


penhauer is real interpretation. To 
be sure, he may not choose to repro- 
duce the same terms, and he ventures 
on illustrations of his own devising; 
but you may be sure that he has not 
ventured without first having search- 
ed the sources. The latter part of 
the book is entitled “Suggestions of 
Doctrine,” in which the author would 
set forth more positively his own way 
of looking at those persistent themes, 
which are suggested by such titles as 
“Nature and Evolution,” “Reality and 
Idealism,” “Physical Law and Free- 
dom,” “Optimism,” “Pessimism” and 
“The Moral Order.” Dr. Royce main- 
tains Idealism—the very and only 
substance is mind—the infinite self. 
“There is nothing in the universe ab- 
solutely sure except the Infinite.” As 
in the case of Berkeley, so in our 
author, idealism is deeply religious, 
Toward the close is discussed the 
problem of evil. This book makes 
no mock of sin. Its resists the ten- 
dency, which is almost inseparable 
from this mode of thought, to elimin- 
ate the seriousness, the hatefulness 
of the wrong choice. Here, also, one 
no‘es how readily this type of philos- 
ophy grasps the familiar terms and 
expressions of the New Testament. 
The term Logos figures as in the 
proem of St. John But does the 
Idealist mean by it what John did? 
At any rate, the tone is kept high and 
pure on these pages, and it is evident 
that life and thought have been deep- 
ening the spirit of this student. 


Triumpu in Curt. A Memoir of the 
Rev. Horace Eaton, D.D. By Anna 
RK. Eaton. Boston: C. B. Botsford. 


The title page tells us that this is 
the third edition, and that is an unusual 
But this 
man had won the admiration and 
love of the church in Palmyra, N. Y., 
of which for thirty years, 1849-79, he 
was the pastor. In that time, and 
before that, he had won also the re- 
spect and confidence of many men of 
high standing in the churches and 
the general community. His whole 
career from his childhood, under the 
shadow of Kearsarge, to the day of 
his death, 1883, at the age of seventy- 
three, was that of a genuine gon of 
the best New England stock, brought 
thoroughly into loyal sonship with 
God. We see him the twelfth child 
of a widowed mother, put hard at 
work on those New Hampshire hulls, 
trudging on foot at 14 to learn 
the clock-making business at St. 
Albans, Vt., then, having been well 
set up for his trade, constrained, 
nevertheless, at the age of 23 to go 
to Phillips Academy to prepare for 
college and the ministry. He works 
his own way there, and at Dartmouth, 
and at Union Seminary. He was 
pastor of the Sixth street Presbyte- 
rian church in New York, and had 
for one of his session William E. 
He was a winner of souls 
from first to last. At Andover he 
embraced, as did our Brother Bristol 
-when there, the disparaged cause of 
the bondman. He made no compro- 
mise with the liquor traffic. Still, his 
zeal for any one good thing stopped 

short of being cranky. He was gen- 
ial, companionable, fond of the young, 


and the young were fond of him. An 
admirable pastor, and everybody s 
friend in the town, he made 4 point 
to keep the pulpit interesting, and 
impressive, and instructive. Revivals 
brought scores and hundreds into 
his church. This memorial volume 
of 304 pages, with but the slightest 
thread of narrative or explanation 
from the pen of his widow, herself 
from Boscawen, N. H., is made up 
principally from letters, diaries, ser- 
mons of the husband. Though, on 
one’s first impression, the volume 
might seem needlessly full for the 
general reader, yet, after spending 
several hours over its pages, we a'e 
glad that such a life is so amply set 
forth. For what is so stimutating as 
the story of a consecrated and win- 
some pastor, whose life has entered 
as a redeeming force into many lives. 


Rev. Reuen Thomas of Brookline, 
Mass., who is one of the few pastors 
able through a series of years to hold 
a congregation supposed to be spe- 
cially critical and exacting, has pub- 
lished the lectures delivered to his 
people on, “The Leaders of Thought 
in the Modern Church.” Who are 
they? The answer he gives is, Jona- 
than Edwards, Wm. E. Channing, 
John H. Newman, Thomas Chalmers, 
Frederick W. Robertson, Emanuel 
Swedenborg, Horace Bushnell and 
Frederick Denison Maurice. The 
latter’s picture it is which faces the 
title-page of this rather slight vol- 
ume. One need not expect anything 
elaborate or especially informing in 
these pages. The writer seizes the 
main points of career. At least, his 
points, we feel, are such as have 
made a vital impression on himself at 
some time in his own experience. 
Bits of that experience, or of his own 
personal contact with these men or 
their writings, are of particular inter- 


est. His touch of the theme he han- 
dles is facile. (D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston. ) | 


REV. CHARLES A. HUNTINGTON: HIS 
BOOK.* 


BY REV. W. H. M DOUGAL. 


This is the fruit “in old age” of a 
stalwartly-grown mind—a fine old 
tree, standing in autumnal ripeness 
on its own broad roots; not a vine de- 
pendent upon the trellis of a sect or 
school. For although Mr. Hunting- 
ton claims adherence to a school— 
the Burlington school—his adherence 


than of a vine to its trellis. 


in the soil of the spiritual philosophy | 


is markedly idiosyncratic. 

Indeed, a relish which the reader 
may expect in this book, the pannier 
in which the author at last brings his 
fruit to market, is the wholly and 
piquantly Huntingtonian flavor in 
both thought and, especially, tem- 
per. If the latter is a bit too acid 
sometimes, it is wholesomely sweet at 
at others, and is never really bitter. 

The reminiscences of the faculty of 
his alma mater are but introductory 
to the work. It is to be regretted 
that they gave title to it, as this must 
limit its sale, and is misleading. They 
are obviously not critical estimates, 
but tender and reverential eulogies, 
refreshing in this day of too frequent 
“critic peep and cynic bark.” 

Following them is Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s presentment of the philosophy 
which gave the university of his day 
its contemporary note and influence. 
This was impressed upon it by its 
President, Dr. Marsh, who received 
it of Coleridge, who was of the philo- 
sophic lineage of Kant. 

Mr. Huntington hardly apprehends 
the philosophic schools with fairness, 
nor uses the language of the schools 
with critical care. The old uncritic- 
al conception of the Lockeian school 
is accepted, and from it is projected 
its “logical conclusion” to be the 
“atheism” of Hume (who, in his Dia- 
logues, professed the deist to be his 
spokesman), and the “materialism” of 
Spinoza (whom Novalis called the 
“God-intoxicated”), 

As to the spiritual philosophy, Mr. 
Huntington adopts Principle Tul- 
lock’s statement that “the really vi- 
tal question is. whether there is a di- 
vine root in man—a spiritual center 
answering to a higher spiritual cen- 
ter in the universe.” That is, is the 
human mind but. as the smaller of 
two concentric spheres, the larger 
being God? If so, the mind is, in 
its posit of intuitions, and in its pure- 
ly rational processes, as inerrant as 
God's. If they are merely intersect- 


ing, but not concentric spheres, then ; 


all is intellectual and moral confu- 
sion. 

In the thirteen sermons which form 
the bulk and worth of this volume. 
Mr. Huntington seeks, with Coler- 
idge, to bring “all theological prob- 
lems back to this living center, and 
to show how they diverge from it.” 
If one would hesitate to call Mr. 
Huntington a philosophic critic, he 
must, on a reading, and more on a 


| re-reading of these pages, rate him 


highly as a philosophic preacher. 
Here is dialectic skill, rush of 
thought that easily carries one off 


*Tue UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT FiFry YEARS 
Aco. A Chapter from the Unpublished 
Reminiscenses of One of the Oldest Surviv- 
ing Graduates, * Followed by Thirteen Se- 
lect Sermons of the Author, Written in the 

' Key of the Spiritual Philosophy. By Rev. 


Charles A. Huntington, Eureka, Cal,: 
Thos. Howard. 1t2mo; pp 336. $1. 


his feet, and, at times, when the faney 
is loosed, more than a suggestion of 
Bushnell in the free and stately, if 
irregular, flight. Who is there upon 
our coast equally master of so en- 
gaging and intellectually inciting 
discussion of thesubtler sides of re- 
ligious inquiry ? | 

Pursuing his object to bring “all 
theological problems back” to “the 
spiritual center in man,” Mr. Hunt- 
ington, in his first sermon, brings to 
it the commanding problem of the 
doctrine of Scripture, as well as of 
other external authority in religion. 
How the doctrine fares at this assize 
the reader will better learn from the 
sermon itself. Quotations would mis- 
lead. For awhile he calls reason 
“the only infallible guide” (p. 63). He 
adopts, apparently, Coleridge's limit- 
ations to the sphere of its guidance 
as “only so far as the very necessities 
of our rational being require” (p 39). 
Mr. Huntington would not, I judge, 
deny the inspired authority of the 
Bible as to the historic process of re- 
demption, but all the spiritual and 
ethical factors controlling that pro- 
cess he finds revealed in the intui- 
tions of the mind, which alone authen- 
ticates them. 


The second sermon is on the 
“Crown of Righteousness,” and sets 
forth the preacher's conception of the 
heavenly existence. Mr. Huntington 
may merely wish to show that heaven 
is immaterial; that its beatitude is not 
conditioned upon.material environ- 
ment—gold crown, or other things of 
matter. He seems to go Mr. Emer- 
son’s length, and to deny all exter- 
nality to the heavenly life. But his 
fine and tender sermon on “The Con- 
sanguinity of the Saints” shows his 
completer conception. He does be- 
lieve that the spiritual environment— 
if not the thing, yet the persons, with 


their ministries and sympathies— 


makes heaven what it is. His ideal 
is not Mr. Emerson’s—that of a soli- 
tude with its impersonal joys, but a 
home whose joys are all personal. 
Then follows an impressive sermon 
upon “Retribution.” As to its na- 
ture, it is spiritual. “Which way I 
fly is hell; myself am hell.” As to its 
duration, the author seems fairly cer- 
tain that it is unending. “Beyond 
the grave we have no encouragement 
to hope for a change of moral condi- 
tion.” If one would emphasize “ en- 
couragement,’ this would seem to 
savor of Andoverian diplomacy—us- 
ing that term not invidiously. But 


is rather that of the tree to its soil; Mr. Huntington adds flatly: “Into 
And I whatever form our character ripens 


have the most capable judgment of in this life,in that form it remains fixed 
the late Dr. Dwinell, also a Burling- , forever.” But does character always 
tonian, that Mr. Huntington’s growth ripen here? 


A very suggestive and comforting 
sermon on the “ Consanguinity of the 
Saints” follows. It is admirable in 
thought and mood. He leaves in 
doubt our recognition of friends 
there, or rather supposes we will rec- 
ognize every one as friends, accept- 
ing all in the fulness of tender in- 
timacy in which we held only the few 
here. We shall, like Christ, behold 
in every saint a mother, or sister, or 
brother. This seems Emerson's 
thought—that “the warm loves * 
that swept over us, as clouds must 
lose their finite (personal) character 
and blend with God—attain their own 
perfection.” 

The sermon on “The Second Com- 
ing of Christ” aims to show that in 
the Pentecostal descent, and in “the 
continued life of the Church,” Christ 
has come. Interesting deductions 
are drawn. In the ideal man, Christ 
is so set forth. In the Garden of 
Eden, “Adam is taken as a generic 
term, not as the name of an individ- 
ual,” and the whole story is spiritual- 
ized in interesting detail. The other 
sermons are on “The Law of Love,” 
“The Law of Conscience,” “The Gold- 
en Rule,” and last and least gracious, 
vet perhaps of freshest interest, in 
view of the Briggs trial and creed re- 
vision, that on “ Rational Religion.” 
“The Westminster Confession” he 
summarily dismisses as “an: obsclete 
creed which bears no more relation 
than the Talmud to the moral ameli- 
oration of mankind” (p 334). Dr. 
Briggs is regarded as the object of 
“Pharisaical intolerance.” 

One of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of California, who listened to 
most of these sermons when deliver- 
ed, expressed to the present writer 
his profound interest in them. [ 
know that a Justice of the United 
States Supreme ‘Court bore similar 
testimony to one of these to which he 
listened. It is, perhaps, to thought- 
ful laymen that Mr. Huntington will 
most appeal, but no one can read his 
words without being set a-thinking 
and a-feeling,with—as one’s traditions 
and temperament may be—fervid 
sympathy or antipathy of equal fer- 
vor. Under the austerities of debate 
there are not wanting tender and elo- 
quent appeal. 


~ - 


It sometimes occurs that members 
are present, but take no part in the 
prayer-meeting. Every one ought to 
have something to say. Read some 
text, give testimony, lead in prayer. 
Be an active member in every meet- 
ing. All present and every one tak- 
ing part, will always make an inter- 
esting meeting and keep an increas- 
ing interest. 


If we only saw the things in the 
hearts of those we envy or misjudge, 
the sight would make us pity where 
we envy and hate. Every soul of 


man carries its own burden. 


‘WMiscellany. 


July Days. 


Softly drone the honey bees; 

Blossom scented in the breeze; 
Golden is the grain. 

Over all the faintest haze 

Rests, and song-birds pipe their lays 
In a sweeter strain. 


From the meadows come the scent 
Of the new hay, clover blent— 

In the topaz sky 
Fleecy clouds, like ships at sea, 
Floating onward lazily, 

Or at anchor lie. 


Nature now is doubly dear 
To my soul, for doubly near, 
At July’s behest, 
She has come, and coming brings 
Surcrease from all weary things— 
Blissful sense of rest ! 


—Ladies’ Home Journal, 


THE DESTRUCTION UF THE INVINCI- 
BLE ARMADA. 


BY PROFESSOR GRANVILLE F. FOSTER. 


[Translated from the French of Charles Lacre- 
telle.] 


The conquest of Antwerp by the 


Duke of Parma in 1583 had accustom- 
ed Philip II of Spain to the use of 
those means of display and apparent 
greatness in military operations which 
everywhere and always play forcibly 
on the imaginations of men. The re- 
pulse to the offer of his hand given 
him by Queen Elizabeth, and hence, 
his despair of longer ruling over a 
country in which, in concert with his 
wife Mary (the sister and predecessor 
of Elizabeth), he had been able to 
raise so many funeral pyres for the 
burning of heretics, the jealousy with 
which he regarded the brilliant en- 
terprises of the English on the ocean, 
so lately performed by Drake, Davis, 
and Frobisher, the need to deprive 
Holland of the only ally which re- 
mained faithful to her, but more than 
all and above them all, the commis- 
sion which he believed he -had re- 
ceived from heaven to utterly extir- 
pate heresy wherever and whenever 
found upon the surface of the globe— 
urged him to equip a fleet so grand 
and so invincible that it would fill 
the whole world with terror and dis- 
may. The preparation of this im- 
mense fleet occupied nearly the whole 
resources of the empire in men and 
money during the space of no less 
than three years. The especial ob- 
ject of the king was to give each of the 
vessels composing the flotilla a size 
so vast-that its very appearance would 
strike the enemy with amazement 
and terror—a thing he succeeded in 
effecting, and yet, the very largest 
and most powerful of these vessels 
would be inferior to those of the third 
order of to-day, so greatly has the 
size of warships increased in three 
hundred years. This great fleet is 
still known by historians and the pub- 
lic generally by the name which the 
Spaniards themselves gave it—-The 
Invincible Armada. 

It was intended that the operations 
of this fleet should be ably seconded 
by the grand armv'which had lately 
brought to so successful conclusion a 
brilliant campaign in Flanders—a re- 
gion in Kurope now mainly known as 
Belgium, much of which has, like Hol- 
land, been redeemed from the ocean 
and kept from its incursions by enor- 
mous dykes. A number of transport 
vessels had been provided to carry 
into England the Prince of Parma 
and his thirty thousand fighting men, 
whose fame, already great, would be 
made still greater by brilliant con- 
quests on that heretical island. The 
Armada proper was composed of 150 
large vessels, all furnished with abun- 
dant provisions. It was manned with 
twenty thousand soldiers and eight 
thousand sailors, and provided with 
so much ordnance that the air could 
be filled at once with the smoke of 
three thousand cannon. 

It was totally vain that Philip I 
had it reported abroad that the fleet 
was destined for the East Indies, for 
Elizabeth knew too well the hatred, 
the ambition, the fanaticism of her 
old enemy to doubt for a moment 
that this vast fleet was destined for 
England alone. The extreme danger in 
which she suddenly found herself in- 
duced her to hasten to put to death 


her unfortunate rival, her cousin 


Mary, Queen of Scots, lest intrigue 
from this quarter should be added to 
intrigue on the part of Philip. 
Elizabeth, driven by the remorse of a 
cruel decision, seized, as most histor- 
ians think wisely, the occasion offered 
her to save the honor, the independ- 
ence, and the religion of her native 
country. 

Aided by her vigilant minister, 
Walsingham, and still more by re- 
sources, the result of her extreme 
economy, and, moreover, safe in the 
affections of her people, she soon had 
a fleet that numbered eighty vessels, 
which had before numbered but 
twenty-eight. These were not, it is 
true, comparable in size to those of 
the Spanish marine, but they had the 
great advantage of being much more 
easily managed. 

- The Queen had the land army 
placed in such places as would best 
make it easiest to ward off the results 
of an unsuccessful naval battle. In 
such an event the generals had re- 
ceived orders to retire slowly before 
the Spanish troops, to burn every- 
thing combustible at their approach, 
and thus oppose to them a perfect 
desert. So exalted was the patriot- 
ism of the English that they all were 
ready to destroy their own hearth- 


| 


stones and devastate their own fields 
to prevent the enemy profiting by 
them. The Queen was seen to visit 
the cavalry, encamped at Tilbury, 
and swear that she herself was ready 
to die with arms in her hands. The 
audacious Drake made an expedition 
to Lisbon in order to burn in that 
rt some of the vessels of the enemy's 
eet. At length, May 29, 1588, the 
Invincible Armada set sail from Lis- 
bon (for Portugal had been already 
conquered by Philip); but a violent 
tempest assailing it the next day, it 
was compelled to return to_ port. 


_| The damages were repaired as speed- 


ily as possible, and again, June 5th, 
the Armada set sail. The commander, 
the Duke Medina Sidonia, had re- 
ceived orders to coast along close to 
the shores of France, for the purpose 
of making a junction with the forces 
of the Duke of Parma at Dunkirk and 
Newport, but. having arrived at Calais 
June 19th, this admiral, in conse- 
quence of a false report as to the 
strength and condition of the English 
fleet, conceived the design of turning 
out of his course and attacking and 
burning it in the harbor of Plymouth. 
"Twas a fatal mistake thus to engage 
the English fleet in the Channel with- 
out all the forces designed for the ex- 
pedition, and without the counsel and 
experience of the Duke of Parma. 

Lord Howard of Effingham, who 
commanded the English fleet, sailed 
out with his little fleet of little vessels 
to meet the whole Armada, which, 
coming in the form of a crescent, ex- 
tended from horn to horn over a 
space of upwards of seven miles. 
Hardly had the combat commenced, 
but the English perceived how ex- 
ceeding heavy and badly-managed 
were the vessels of the enemy. The 
knowledge of this fact on the English 
was electrical. The manceuvers of 
the fleet were vastly increased in rap- 
idity and in accuracy. While the 
roar of battle was at its height, other 
vessels, which patriotic nobles had 
equipped at their own expense, came 
to the aid of the English fleet. The 
vast floating citadels, which from a 
distance had inspired the greatest 
terror, were now suffering upon their 
thick sides the whole force of Lord’s 
Howard's artilley, while the Spanish 
cannon, placed on the lofty decks, on- 
ly thundered over the heads of the 
English without doing any injury. 
Though only two Spanish vessels 
were captured, yet hardly one of the 
vast fleet escaped without damage, 
which, in many cases, was very severe. 
Eight fireships were now sent among 
them to disperse them. The Prince 
of Parma did not think it wise to 
come to the assistance of the Spanish 
fleet with only transport vessels— 
vessels wholly unsupplied with artil- 
lery. This naval battle became to the 
English what Salamis had been to the 
Greeks — the deliverance of their 
country from even the fear of the 
domination of an especially hated 
foreign power. But tempests came 
to complete what battle had begun. 
On their way home around the North- 
ern point of Scotland, on reaching 
the vicinity of the Orkneys, every 
Spanish vessel lost its anchor. The 
inexperienced sailors yielded to the 
awful fury of wind and wave. Half 
of the fleet were cast upon the islands 
that fringe the Scottish coast, or upon 
the shores of Ireland, and the re- 
mainder, in a very shattered condi- 
tion, and in the most frightful disor- 
der, reached at last the ports of 
Spain. 

Philip II received with great reso- 
lution of soul and studied resignation 
of spirit the news of an event which 
instantly and irretrievably shattered 
the hopes upon which his whole fu- 
ture projects of ambition and pride 
rested. He, however, fell upon his 
knees and rendered thanks to Provi- 
dence that the calamity had been no 
worse than it was. A tyrant who had 
never before forgiven those who had 
participated in a defeat, himself con- 
soled Duke Medina Sidonia with these 
comforting words: “I had charged 
you with the commission to conquer 
my enemies, not the elements.” Very 
soon the Spanish priests discovered a 
sufficient explanation for the terrible 
calamity.” .“ Heaven,” said they, “has 
punished the nation for its sinful in- 
dulgence towards the infidel Moors.’ 

Antiocn, Cal., July 19, 1892. 
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A small child was asked to define 
faith, and did so as follows: “Faith is 
doing God’s will and asking no ques- 
tions.” 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Washington pulpits have, at various 
times, been filled by most of the fa- 
meus ministers of the English-speak- 
ing world, but few of them have had so 
wide and varied an experience as 
Rev. Dr. George Sexton of St. Cath- 
erines, Ontario, at present in Wash- 
ington. Dr. Sexton is an Englishman, 
and in profound learning and elegant 
culture he has few, if any superiors. 
He is honorary professor of natural 
science in the Galileo Academy at 
Naples, honorary and corresponding 
fellow of the Italian Society of Science, 
honorary member of the L’Accade- 
mia Dei Guireti. Rome, member of 
the Victoria Iustitute, and of the 
Philosophical Society of Great Britain, 
and has devoted much time to the 
study of the relations of science to 
Christianity, resulting in the publi- 
cation of a number of very interest- 
ing and valuable works, including 
“The Baseless Fabric of Scientific 
Skepticism,” and “Theistic Problems.” 
Dr. Sexton has, by his excellent or- 
atory and original method of bring- 
ing out new and strong points in old 
and familiar texts, become very pop- 
ular in Washington, and, notwith- 
standing the unusually great heat of 
last Sunday, he preached twice to a 
large congregation from Dr. Bartlett's 
pulpit, which he will again occupy 
next Sunday. He also addressed the 
Y. M. C. A.in the afternoon of last 
Sunday. 

Members of the House ‘of Repre- 
sentatives would find it difficult to 
give a sensible reason for the action 
of its conferees in getting the Senate 
amendment to the Sundry Civil bill, 
making the money which was appro- 
priated two years ago for the pur- 
chase of a site for a new Government 
printing office available for the same 
purchase as soon as Congress ap- 
proved of the site which the joint 
House and Senate printing committee 
were to have agreed upon by next 
December, struck out. Every one 
admits that a new Government print- 
ing office is a necessity, constantly be- 
coming more pressing; therefore, it is 


hard for those who thought the Sen- 


ate amendment postponing the pur- 
chase of a site until the next session 
of Congress an unneceesary waste of 
time, to understand what the House 
means by postponing it indefinitely, 
as its action, through its conferees, 
has done. 

Rev. Dr. J. McBride Sterrett has 
resigned from the faculty of the Sea- 
bury Divinity School at Faribault, 
Minnesota, and accepted the chair of 
psychology in the Columbian Univer- 
sity of this city. 

The “Gospel Push Cart,” a new 
vehicle intended for use in alley mis- 
sion work, made its first public ap- 
pearance Sunday afternoon, and at- 
tracted a great deal of attention in 
the section of the city through which 
it was pushed. It is a rather odd 
looking box, eight feet long, by 
three and one-half feet wide and four 
feet deep on the ordinary push cart 
wheels, and when opened it makes a 
platform containing a parlor organ, 
and room for a dozen chairs, and it 
carries a supply of hymn books, etc. 
It was built with funds contributed 
by the young people of Wesley church, 
and it is to be used at open-air meet- 
ings under their auspices every Sun- 
day afternoon. 

Rev. Dr. John H. Worcester, Jr., 
Professor of Theology in the Union 
Seminary, New York city, preached a 
powerful sermon of the old-fashioned 
kind at the church of the Covenant 
last Sunday, his topic being, “God, a 
Hearer of Prayer,” and his text, “O 
Thou who hearest prayer, unto Thou 
shall all flesh come ! 

The officials of the World's Fair 
have a large number of prominent 
members of the two great political 
parties here, working hard to get 


Congress. to undo its work prohibit- 


ing the opening of the Exposition on 
Sunday, but from the best informa- 
tion obtainable they are not likely to 
succeed. It is plain, however, from 
their presence here upon such an 
errand, that if Congress had not in- 
terfered the World’s Fair would 
have been opened on Sunday, not- 
withstanding the existence of a pow- 
erful sentiment against such a dese- 
cration of the day. . 
Washington is passing through an 
unusually torid spell of weather, and 
the heat is causing much suffering 
even among those surrounded by 
everything that money will buy to 
mitigate the heat; and it is terrible 
among the poor, huddled together in 
small and poorly ventilated rooms. 
Its effect is so apparent upon the at- 
tendance upon the sessions of Con- 
gress that if it continues much long- 
er, adjournment will be forced by the 
absence of @ quorum in either House 
or Senate. The House is refusing to 
grant leaves of absence, except on 
account of sickness, but its members 


|-Christian evolution. 


‘|are leaving the city by every train 


without leave. | 

The new and very stringent law 
against the carrying of deadly weap- 
ons in the District of Columbia has 
gone into effect, and the authorities 
anticipate that it will result in a 
material decrease in crime. 

The Senate yesterday afternoon 
confirmed the nomination of Mr. 
George Shiras, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 
to be Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


The Second United Presbyterian 
church. this city, was filled to its ut- 
most capacity to honor the memory 
of a good man on Sunday last, July 
31st, at 2 p. m.; Rev. M. M. Gibson, 
D.D., presided. The opening prayer 
was by Dr. McClish, the Scripture 
reading by Dr. Cressy. Dr. Pond 
followed with an _ earnest tribute. 
Revs. Smith, Calhoun, Rhoda, Stew- 
art and Hamilton gave brief ad- 
dresses, each showing a distinctive 
trait ix the character and life of Rev. 
T. B. Stewart. Dr. Gibson gave 
a eulogy—a_ beautiful tribute — 
showing the full consecration and no- 
ble devotion of the man, the pasto 
and friend. Dr. Gibson told of the 
regular weekly meeting for prayer on 
the coming Sabbath services of him- 
self and the departed, and this every 
Saturday for a long period of time. 
As David and Jonathan, their souls 
were knit together in more than mor- 
tal friendship. A lady friend, Mrs. 
Peake, sang in a very impressive 
manner, “I Shall Be Satisfied.” 

The most touching feature of the 
memorial service. was the address of 
dear Dr. Burroughs of the Presbyte- 
rian Seminary. With tottering step 
and faltering tongue, the patriarch 
stood for a moment, and then told of 
Brother Stewart as a student, of his 
frequent visits since graduation, of 
the visit in April last, of the kneeling 
at his feet and receiving his blessing, 
of the parting in hope, of the 
kiss of the son to the father in 
the ministry. Then, turning, the 
good Doctor placed his trembling 


hand on the bowed head of Rev. 


Franklin Rhoda, then told of the 
compact made by Brothers Stewart 
and Rhoda to live lives of consecrat- 
edenergy toGod. The well-rounded 
and truly beautiful character of our 
dear Brother Stewart was well set 
forth in a set of resolutions offered 
by the trustees and the young peo- 
ple’s societies. 

A nobler man never graced the 
pulpit of any church than our dear 
brother. A personal knowledge of 
many years compels this statement—_ 
physically, one of nature’s noblemen; 
mentally, a leader of men; a poet 
of ability, a thorough temperance ad- 
vocate, and an eloquent preacher. 
The Second United Presbyterian 
church is part of his work. He was 
planning for a larger building. I 
promised to assist Brother Stewart 
in a series of meetings preparatory 
to the Mills meetings. He was de- 
tained East longer than he at first in- 
tended. On the 10th of July, at 
Monmouth, Illinois, he was taken ill 
with malarial fever. This developed 
into typhoid, and on the 25th of the 
same month he entered into rest. 

His congregation was preparing to 
give him a grand reception on the 
27th. Now the black drapery, the 
shrouded pulpit, and the black letters 
—*Our loss; his gain”—against the 
white wall remain, instead of foliage 
and flowers. Rev. T. B. Stewart was 
a director of our “Prison and Hospi- 
tal Religious Association:”’ and his 
church the most liberal of all the 
contributing churches. A good man 
has gone before, leaving a name that 
will not soon be forgotten. The 
weeping congregation was a tribute 
most eloquent. Brother Stewart 
leaves a wife and two children. 

W. H. Tuss., 

I used to wonder how it 
happened that Paul should be 
ignorant concerning everything else 
except the invisible things—the things 


concerning which there could be no 


possible test applied—and that he 
should be infallible there—M/. J. 
Savage. 

Dr. Abbott holds, of course, just as 
I do, that if a man has been leading 
a bad life, and something shocks him 
into common sense, and he turns and 
begins to lead a better life, that is a 
conversion; but it is notsupernatural. 
It is purely natural. Becoming a 
Christian, then, is no more super- 
natural than the growth and blossom- 
ing of a flower.— WV. J. Savage. 

So Henry Ward Beecher held after 
he began to reconstruct his beliefs 
and preaching on the lines of non- 
G. M. 


The American Board meets at Chi- 


‘cago October4th-—7th. | 


’ NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


As one steps from the train at 
Claremont, and, for the first time 
looks upon the seat of Pomona Col- 
lege, a feeling of disappointment 
comes over him. The little unpre- 
tentious station, the dusty roads, the 
wild appearance of the country, as 


-yet unsubdued, and covered with 


scattered shrubs and trees, and the 
absence of orchards, gardens and 
lawns, suggests neither “studious 
walks and shades,” nor the shrine of 
Pomona, whom we ought to have 
seen “with a garland of fruits in her 
hair and a pruning knife in her right 
hand.” 

Pomona is young, and just setting 
up for herself; and, although her 
home is new and unfurnished, the 
location is beautiful, and, when the 
proposed improvements are made, 
will be almost an ideal place for boys 
and girls to spend their college days. 
The usval vacation quiet of the place 
is now broken by the sound of ham- 
mer and saw, as new buildings are 
‘being built for homes. President 
Baldwin's new house, built with spe- 
cial reference to the social needs of 
the students, with its wide parlors 
and open porch, reminds one of the 
President’s house in our own college 
home, whose hospitable doors always 
invited students to enter, and whose 
warm-hearted owner never failed to 
welcome, with out-stretched hand, 
every visitor, rich or poor, nor wearied 
of giving sympathetic attention to 
the calls for advieé and comfort from 
his young frigfids. If the duties of 
a college Py€sident are onerous, they 
are also “ich in opportunities, a fact 
omona’s:President fully real- 


side from the dwelling houses, 
laremont is to have a new college 
building, with chapel, recitation, 
teachers’ and society rooms, and dor- 
mitories, which will cost about $22,- 
000, and, it is hoped, be ready for 
occupancy before the lst of January, 
1893. The machinery for changing 
the water power of San Antonio 
canyon into electricity will soon be 
ready for operating, and within a 
few months the valley will be lighted 
from this source. Plans are also 
being perfected for running electric 
cars from Pomona to Claremont, with 
the storage battery power, and thus 
to make Claremont a suburb of Po- 
mona. Itis expected that the busi- 
ness for Claremont will largely he 
done in Pomona, and that the college 
town may thus be quiet and permit- 
ted to establish its own customs and 
traditions. The company that is fur- 
nishing the means for developing 
this industry has for its Superintend- 
ent Mr. Arthur Burt, an Oberlin 
graduate of the class of 1882, who is 
pushing the work with great energy 
and ability, and seems to be the right 
man in the right place. 


The plans for Pomona College are 
not all of a material nature. Large 
as are these plans, with reference to 
the buildings of the college and col- 
lege town, and providing an: income 
to meet the annual expenses, they do 
not crowd out plans for the intellect- 
wal, moral and spiritual interests of 
the pupils. Everything looks to the 
one end—to make Pomona the best 
possible Christian college, a place 
to which Christian parents will glad- 
ly send their boys and girls, because 
they can trust the college to give 
them a first-class intellectual equip- 
ment and deepen and establish their 
Christian character. One interest- 
ing and somewhat rare feature of 
college government is found here; 
namely, that which gives the students 
a voice in college affairs. A senate 
of fourteen, chosen from the under- 
graduates, each class electing a cer- 
tain number, receives suggestions 
and complaints from the students and 
presents them to the faculty and acts 
upon matters affecting rules, discip- 
line, etc., recommended to their con- 
sideration by the faculty. This’ fur- 
nishes an easy medium of communi- 
cation between the faculty and stu- 
dents, creates mutual sympathy and 
confidence, and provides against an 
outburst of pent-up feelings on the 
part of the students. Experience 
has shown that the yuung people 
thus appealed to will act wisely and 
for the best interests of the institu- 
tion. Recently the rule with refer- 
ence to evening socials was submitted 
to this senate, which not only ap- 
proved of the early hour set by the 
faculty, but made it, of their own ac- 
cord, still earlier. 

When one sits in President Bald- 
win’s upper room, looks out on the 
magnificent landscape, the chaste val- 
ley extending for miles, “with various 
views,” to the hills on the South, and 
with the background of lofty moun- 
tains, “rock-ribbed, ancient and grey,” 
he does not wonder that great 
thoughts and far-reaching plans 
emanate thence. Pomona’s surround- 
ings demand great things of her and 
her students. These lofty mountains 
and quiet valleys will rise up and 
condemn her in the eyes of future 
generations ifshe does not send forth 
men and women whose characters 
shall combine strength with beauty, 
and temper high purposes with gen- 
tleness and love. To some—Noshec 
novimus esse nihii—“we know that 
these things are insignificant”; but 
who can tell how much influence the 


| Shady walks of the academy and the 


lofty Lycabettus overlooking Athens 
had to do with the teaching of Plato 


and Aristotle? Pomona College has 


a good location, and will have much 
to do with the future religious his- 
tory of California and the Pacific 
Coast. 

There are circumstances in which 
a man must feel that he ought to 
take the good advice he has so freely 
given to others; and this seems to be 
the case with Dr. Hutchins. He has 
often kindly reminded his brethren, 
when they were especially blessed, 
that they would need to pray for hu- 
mility, and now his brethren must 
extend this advice to him, though the 
circumstances in his case are such as 
to justify a man in being “just a little 
proud,” if such circumstances ever 
arise. 

W. J. Hutchins, who graduated 
with the last class at Yale, received 
the highest honors open to an under- 
graduate, and his standing entitles 
him to a fellowship in the college. 
Out of a class of 180 he was chosen 
one of the six contestants for the De 
Forest gold medal, and in the con- 
test was awarded this prize, which, 
Professor Sumner says, “is, by far, 
the largest thing open to undergrad- 
uates.” The Rev. George O. Fay, 
Superintendent of the, Hartford Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum, was present at 
the graduating exercises, and speak- 
ing of Will Hutchins, says: “ His 
tone, bearing, and general appear- 
ance every way stamped him as the 
best product of the class of 1892.” 

Doubtless, the congratulations of 
friends, which Dr. Hutchins is re- 
ceiving from far and near, are grati- 
fying to him; but nothing can take 
the place of the quiet satisfaction he 
must feel, not only in the success of 
his son, but in the greater fact that 
the life and talents of the young man 
are consecrated to the service and 
ministry of our Lord Jesus. The 
First church has invited his son to 
act as pastor's assistant, and he has 
accepted the invitation. and will re- 
main at home a year before taking up 
his theological studies. . 

The young people of Park church 
recently held a temperance contest, 
at which six contestants took part. 
The speaking, it is said, displayed 
marked ability, careful preparation, 
and such an equality of merit that 
the judges found it difficult to agree; 
but, complimenting all, they awarded 
the “ Cooper silver medal” to Miss H. 
Ruggles, who is now wearing it and 
receiving the congratulations of her 
friends. The young men, while ad- 
mitting the justness of the decision, 
are not willing to allow their sisters 
to hold the honor thus conferred, and 
are planning to have another contest, 
at which they will endeavor to carry 
off the prize. Such things are a help- 
ful means towards interesting the 
people in temperance work, and fur- 
nishing the young people with inno- 
cent and stimulating diversion, and 
much more might be done along this 
line. 

Rey. C. T. Weitzel of Santa Bar- 
bara is taking a six weeks vacation, 
and stopped at Claremont on his way 
East last week to attend a meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of Pomona 
College, of which he is a member. 
Mr. Weitzel was seriously aftlicted re- 
cently in the death of his wife, and 
his people gladly granted him this 
vacation. A correspondent of the 
Times says of him: “ Mr. Weitzel is a 


| hard-working, conscientious man; and 


he goes with the best wishes of every- 
body and the hope that he may come 
back with renewed health and strength 
to carry forward his chosen work.” 

Rev. C.S. Vaile of Nordhoff has ac- 
cepted a call from the Plymouth 
church of this city, and has gone 
home to arrange for removal hither. 
We are glad that this church is to 
have a permanent pastor, and we wel- 
come Brother Vaile to our midst, and 
wish him and Plymouth church great 
prosperity in this new relatiom 

J. W. Phillips of the last class of 


Pacific Theological Seminary has ac- | 


cepted a ¢all to Buena Park and West- 
minster, and is now at work, thus 
uniting under one pastorate these two 
churches. 

Rev. Mr. Zimmerman is expected 
to be at Compton on, the 24th, to be- 
gin his work with that church. 

The church building at the Needles 
is erected and covered, but will not 
be finished for afew months. The 
summer weather there is oppressive- 
ly hot, and the people must find it 
difficult to maintain high enthusiasm 
in work with the thermometer ap- 
proaching boiling point. 

Vernondale church received five at 
last communion—three by letter from 
other bodies. 

Dr. Hutchins and Rev. D. D. Hill 
of Pasadena exchanged pulpits last 
Sunday, also Rev. Collins of the Third 
church and Rev. Hendry of Park 
church. 


The summer has been unusually 


cool in Los Angeles, and the work 
has suffered fewer interruptions than 
is usual for the warm months. 
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Los Anaetes, July 21, 1892. 

The State University at Berkeley 
is to have a separate building for its 
mechanical department. The Regents 
have made an appropriation of $65,- 
000 for the new mechanics building, 
and an additional $25,000 has been 
set aside for equipments. 


Thr Inman line steamship City of 
Paris arrived at New York July 27th, 
making the shortest time yet across 
the Atlantic—5 days 15 hours and 58 
minutes. 


Rublishere’ Bepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as | ““& 
second-class 


matter . 


THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF INSUR- 
ANCE. 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 25, 1892. 


Mr. D. GitBert Dexter, General agent for 
The Massachusetts Benefit Association, San 
Francisco— 


Dear Sir: 1 wish to tender you my very sin- 
cere thanks for the prompt settlement of my 
claim for $10,000 against the Massachusets 
Benefit Association, the same being for the 
oer of insurance on the life of my beloved 

usband, Andrew Smith, formerly a merchant 
of San Francisco. Very truly yours, 

Mary C, SMITH. 

Sums aggregating $5,600,000 have been paid 
by this company since incorporation, in 1878, 
at an expense to policy-holders of 60 per cent. 
of the ‘‘old line” rates. By supplying the 
very best insurance at the very least cost com- 

atible with safety, our success has come. 
o-day we have almost $100,000,000 in force, 
over 28,090 members, and a cash surplus heid 
in trust of more than $850,000. Before insur- 


‘ing in or taking an agency for another com. 


pany, it would be wise'for you to call on or 
address the General Agent, D. Gilbert Dexter, 


19 Academy Science Building, 8anFrancisco. 


In the August 4//antic is Mr. Edmund Clar. 
ence Stedman’s poem, entitled ‘*Ariel, In mem- 
ory of Percy Bysshe Shelley; born on the 4th 
of August, 1792.” Dr, Edward Everett Hale 
has Seventy Years Since” and ‘School 
Life.” Rev. William Elliot Griffis has a paper 
on ‘‘fownsend Harris, First American Minis- 
ter in Japan.’ William Cranston Lawton’'s 
account of and translation from ‘‘The Per- 
sians” of Aischylus, Professor W. J. Stillman’s 
Critical paper on ‘“‘The Revival of Art,” with 
Miss Vida D. Scudder’s second paper on ‘*The 
Prometheus Unbound of Shelley,” furnish the 
more weighty matter of the number. Hough- 
ton, Mifhn & Co., Boston. 


Beecham’s Pills cure billous ana nervous ills. 


. Ayer’s Ague Cure never fails to neutralize 
the poisons of malaria, and eradicate them 
from the system. This preparation is p 
table, contains no harmful ingredients, 
and, if taken according to directions, is war- 
ranted to cure fever and ague. Try it. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 


) anc Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 


ket street. New Hats, new Ribbons and 
Flowers, Low prices. 


MARRIED. 


MoorRE—BRADEN. — In this city, July 20, 
1892, by Rev. W. H. Tubb, Charles A. 
Moore of New York city to Miss Jessie 1. 
Braden of San Francisco. 


Church Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 


ANDREWS’ 
Folding Bed. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
F. WEBER C0, A. H. Andrews & Co. 
Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 
San Francisco. 


And 229 Second St. Portland Or. 
Book- , Shorthand, Writing, Pen- 
m p, Telegraphy, En Branches, ete. 


Life Scholarship, $75. 


T. ROBINSON, President 
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PERIODICALS -- 
- PUBLICATIONS 


Y. P. 8. C. E. Supplies 


785 MARKET ST. 


GEORGE WALKER, Manager, - - 8. F. 


UNIFO RMS, CHEVRONS, CORDS, WREATHS, 
CAPS, STRIPES & SHOULDER STRAPS. 


f(a Special inducements to churches who purpose 
organizing Companies. 


‘The 


Boys’ Cliothier. 


616 to 620 KEARNY ST. (cor. Commercial 


San Francisco, 


MOST IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES 


oF” Get Your Tableware and Houseware Plated. _¢7 


Every description of TABLE-WARE, SPOONS, FORKS, ENIVES, CASTERS, TEA-SETS 
TRAYS, PITOHERS, GRATE-FIXTURES, DOOR-PLATES, and“all 
kinds of HOUSE FIXTURES, WATOHES and 
JEWELRY plated at the 


Hold, Silver and Nickel Plating Works, 


653 AND 655 MISSION STREET, 


Bet. New Mon 
Old work finished equal to new. 


E. G. Denniston, Proprietor. 
tgomery and Third Sts. 8. F. 
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